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Super-Deluxe Model DW A-1150. 


LIGHTENS YOUR WORK, BRIGHTENS YOUR KITCHEN! 


New Refrigerator by Deepfreeze 


Think of the many time-saving features you’ve always 
hoped someone would build into a refrigerator. You'll 
find them a// in that beautiful refrigerator pictured above. 
It’s the new, improved Refrigerator by Deepfreeze, makers 
of the world-famous Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 


You can store a full week’s supply of vitamin-rich, 
flavorful frozen foods in the Genuine Deepfreeze Freezer 
Compartment. Lifetime aluminum shelves provide space 
for items of all shapes and sizes, including gallon milk 
jugs and a huge turkey. And the transparent twin crispers 
keep a half-bushel of vegetables and fruits garden-fresh! 





Genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment 
Only the Deepfreeze Refrigerator has this 
super-efficient genuine Deepfreeze Freezer 


mately 50 Ibs. of foods, keeps ice cream hard. 
Separate freezer shelf holds ice cube trays. 


Automatic Defrosting—Set It, Forget It! 
Deepfreeze does the rest! No pans to empty. 
No mess. No wiping out the refrigerator in- 
Compartment. Freezes and stores approxi- terior. No shifting or removing foods from 


the refrigerator. Defrosting takes place so 
quickly that frozen foods are not affected. 


The “Door that Stores More” is a story in itself, for it 
gives you not just shelves, but features in the door! In 
addition to the exclusive ““Handy Jugs,” there’s a Butter 
Box that keeps butter easy to spread, unique extra-capacity 
storage for eggs and bottles, and the exclusive, removable 
“Handy Bin” that preserves small fruits and vegetables. 


Choose your new refrigerator from the complete 
Deepfreeze line of seven models in 9.3 to 11.5 cu. ft. 
sizes. The familiar name Deepfreeze is your assurance of 
top quality and long, faithful service. Lighten your work 
and brighten your kitchen—see your Deepfreeze Dealer! 


—— . 3s 





Exclusive Deepfreeze ‘Handy Jugs” 
At last—practical storage for liquids, just 
inside the door for instant use! Only the 
Deepfreeze Refrigerator has these two won- 
derful quart jugs that fit snugly in their com- 
partments in ‘“‘The Door that Stores More.” 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


©1952 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. Makers of genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers, 
Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water Heaters. Specifications subject to change without notice. 











This slim steel needle reaching skyward 
is one of the tallest structures on earth. 
It is the antenna tower of Station 
WSB-TV at Atlanta. From the ground 
level to the tip of the beacon that tops it 
off, the tower measures 1062 feet, almost 
exactly one-fifth of a mile. 
Topmost portion of the structure is 
the 57-foot FM pylon with the 200-foot 
antenna just below it. The rest of 
the three-sided tower, from the 800-foot 
level down to earth, is a supporting 
Structure for the pylon and the antenna. 
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Heavy guy wires of Bethlehem galva- 
nized strand, attached to the tower at 
two levels, have the main responsibility 
for holding it in position and bracing it 
against winds. In addition, a substantial 
amount of Bethlehem steel was utilized 
in providing the structural cross-bracing. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


A fifth of a mile straight up 


The tower's location right within At- 
lanta and less than a mile from the cen- 
ter of the city’s business district means 
television at its best for the large Atlanta 
TV audience. And the great height of 
the tower insures maximum coverage of 
TV sets in a very wide surrounding area. 


















GOODYEAR ANNQ 
THE NEW LIFEGUR 


Only the LifeGuard principle gives you 
positive safety in any blowout! ve 
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NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 
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RD SAFETY TUBE! 


tv GOODFSYEAR 


LifeGuard, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company, Akron. Ohio 
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Blowout-safe! Puncture-safe! 





The only 100,000-mile re-usable protection! 


You save 20% to 43% per wheel! 


No longer need you worry about 
the danger of blowouts or the incon- 
venience of punctures! 


Now Goodyear brings you the 
New LifeGuard Safety Tube. This 
great new Goodyear development 
gives you not just partial protection, 
but actually makes a blowout harm- 
less, seals its own punctures! 


Only the LifeGuard double air- 
chamber principle gives positive 
protection against all blowouts. 

And it’s re-usable! Remember this 
important fact—it’s re-usable. This 
is the only complete blowout and 
puncture protection that doesn’t 
wear out when your tires wear out! 

Figure the savings yourself: you 
need to buy a set of the New Life- 





You can use New LifeGuards in your present 
tires! End the danger of blowouts, the 
inconvenience of fiat tires today! If your 
tires are still good, get your Goodyear 
dealer to equip them with a set of New 
LifeGuard Safety Tubes. You can use 
them in at least three sets of tires. 
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Guard Safety Tubes only once in 
100,000 miles! You spread the cost 
over three or more sets of tires! For 
when your tires wear out, you sim- 
ply purchase Goodyear tires at the 
regular price. Remove the LifeGuard 
Safety Tubes from your old tires and 
install in your new tires. 


Thus you save 20% to 43% per 
wheel! You get the surest protection 
against both blowoutsand punctures! 


And these New LifeGuard Safety 
Tubes by Goodyear hold air more 
than 5 times longer than natural- 
rubber tubes. 


See your Goodyear dealer today. 
Get the complete story of re-usable 
blowout and puncture protection. 
The kind of practical protection 
every motorist can afford! 





Only multi-MILLION-mile proved protection! 
In 17 years, in millions of miles, we know 
of no case of failure of the LifeGuard 
principle in a blowout. Goodyear punc- 
ture-sealant employsa principle similar to 
the combat-proved Goodyear bullet-proof 
gas tank used in military planes. 











WOLF’S 





HEAD £ 


EAY 
MOTOR OIL Ge 


The New Wo r’s Heap Motor Oil is a 
revolutionary step forward in lubrica- 
tion. 


The New Wotr’s Heap Motor Oil 
prevents all unnecessary wear, fric- 
tion, corrosive acids, rust. Reduces 
oil consumption, too. The New Wo.Lr’s 
Heap Motor Oil is the one oil that 
gives you ALL THREE! 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA . . . provides a 
richer, stronger, longer lasting film of 
protection. 


SPECIALLY REFINED . . . to purify and 
further enrich its superior lubricating 
qualities. 


SCIENTIFICALLY FORTIFIED... cleans as it 
lubricates. Provides an extra source 
of protection against corrosive acids, 
rusting, oxidation. 


Be particular about your oil. Always 
insist on WoLF’s HEap! 40c per quart 
plus Federal Tax. If your car requires 
heavy duty oil, tell your serviceman to 
use WoLF’s HEAD Heavy Duty Oil. 









WOLF’S HEAD OIL REFINING CO., INC. 


Oil City, Pa. « New York 10, N. Y. 


FR E —E “Guide to the 
Weather” Folder shows how 
cloud formations forecast the 
weather. Write for a copy 
today. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


by Graham Patterson 
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Steel strike, 1949. Pickets in front of “big” business affect “little” people. / - 
Soon after the end of World nomic apple cart is the growing tax | & 
War II the CIO union of steelworkers load on both industry and employes. tk 
demanded higher wages. They com- For the first nine months of 1951, r 
promised on an increase of 1844¢ per taxes on manufacturing corporations j 
hour, and, to make this possible, the were almost $16 billion, up 46% from ; be 
steel industry was granted an increase’ the previous year and still rising. 7 
of $5 per ton on its product. Since 1929, taxes on wages of the 
The 1844¢ raise quickly became employes of these companies have P 
a pattern, and soon other unions de- multiplied 13 times, and taxes of the 
manded—and got—the same 1814¢ in- employers have multiplied 25 times! i 
crease. Manufacturers in turn were As taxes bite more and more . fo 
permitted to raise their prices. The sharply into the earnings of the peo- fe 
cost of living rose everywhere and the _ ple, as well as into the earnings of in- ’ 
floodgates of inflation were opened. dustry, it becomes more and more diffi- be 
Then came demands for the sec- cult for industry to meet its financial ry 
ond round of wage increases, inevi- needs. Our industrial growth is made fo 
tably followed by higher living costs. possible by the savings of the people, he 


Other rounds followed, and with each 
came higher prices, for labor costs are 
the greatest single factor in the price 
of most manufactured items. 

When the CIO steelworkers called 
for still another round of wage hikes 
early this year, Defense Mobilizer 
Charles E. Wilson said, “Whether or 
not we head off further inflation de- 
pends on what happens in the steel 
wage case.” 


* # 


Labor leaders have contended 
that the wage increases could be paid 
out of industry’s “excessive” profits, 
with no increase in prices necessary. 
Yet an analysis of figures covering 
manufacturing industries shows that 
profits of manufacturing concerns 
after taxes dropped 18% in the first 
nine months of 1951 as compared with 
1950, while in the same period wages 
paid to employes of the same corpora- 
tions rose 18% after employes’ per- 
sonal taxes. 

What has really upset the eco- 


and they invest their savings for one 
reason—they hope to make a profit. 


* * * 


With industrial profits dwin- 
dling because of the constantly in- 
creasing tax burden, it is not surpris- 
ing if the people refuse to risk their 
money just to provide more taxes. 

To make matters worse, this finan- 
cial strangulation comes when indus- 
try is asked to finance the biggest pro- 
gram of plant expansion and conver- 
sion ever seen in this country. 

“Big” business is made up of mil- 
lions of little people. United States 
Steel Corp., for instance, is owned by 
256.630 stockholders, who come from 
every walk of life. Not one of them 
owns as much as 0.3% of U.S. Steel. 
It is not unreasonable for these in- 
vestors to expect a reasonable reward 
for risking their money. 

Labor and industry actually have 
a common grievance—the excessive 
taxation resulting from the Adminis- 
tration’s reckless spending policies. 











100% Pure Pennsylvania Gated Member Penna. Grade 


Scientifically Fortified 
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Crude Oil Association 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Brotherhood: How can we ever be 
expected to believe in democracy and its 
merits when people like those of South- 
wood, Calif., deny democracy’s rights to 


people like the Shengs [Newsfront, | 


March 5]? 
RicHarp W. DENNISON 
Philadelphia 


e eI know you are just réporting 
the news, but your article would seem to 
indicate that because the Shengs are 
Chinese and apparently highly respect- 
able, the residents of Southwood should 
be forced into accepting them as neigh- 
bors. To my mind, the majority vote 
should have decided the matter. .. . 

To eliminate any impression that I 
might be prejudiced, I would like to 
say I am a resident of Hawaii, friendly 
and thoroughly familiar with all Oriental 
extractions, but I still believe in the free- 
dom of choice. 

If any group of people feel they do 
not wish to associate with any other 
group or members of a certain group, 
the choice should be up to them. Do 
we not claim this to be a free country? 
Freedom, to my mind, should work two 
ways—yes, even for the majority—in this 
case, the people of Southwood. 

Bernice Brown 
Philadelphia 


Partner-Workers: We are grateful 
for the article [Dec. 26] about our model 
incentive system. Many letters requested 


further details of the plan and its meth- | 


ods of sharing profits with workers. Oth- 
ers seemed surprised that California had 
fostered a major control manufacturer 
with national distribution. One group, 
however, made reference to the “rags to 
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Subscriptions and correspondence regarding 
subscriptions should be sent to: Circulation Man- 
ager, Pathfinder Business Offices, 230 W. Wash- 
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Subscription Price: $2.50 per year, two years 
for $4.00, and three years for $5.00 in the U.S.A. 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
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NO OTHER HAIR TONIC 


cives rou KREML’S 





GROOMING 
AGENT 


Each application of KREML 


gives you two distinct actions 


T10N 









PROVIDES PERFECT GROOMING —The golden grooming 


agent controls the hair gently...lets you comb it exactly as 
you want it, and keeps it that way all day long. 


CONDITIONS HAIR AND SCALP —The crystal-clear condi- 


tioning agent gives the scalp that “waked-up”, fresh, stimulated 
feeling; removes loose dandruff flakes; helps cleanse the scalp. 


When shaken, BOTH these agents flow out as one in perfect 
balance. Each does its job as if separately applied. 


That’s the secret of the soft, natural, non-greasy attractiveness 
of Kreml-groomed hair. That’s the exclusive Kreml Hair Tonic 
formula that brings you good looks. Be sure you use Kreml. 


Buy . . 


@R. BG. SEMLER. INC. 


.KREML. 




















































"Am I glad we docided to visit 
WASHINGTON this + yea! | 


Washington is America—both 
in its historic associations and 
in its modern spirit. Many a 
patriotic couple, realizing at 
last a long-cherished desire, find 
fresh and thrilling discoveries 
at every turn in this lovely city 
on the Potomac. 


This year, make your dream 
come true—explore the marvels 
of your nation’s capital. Feel 
the presence of America’s great 
leaders: the gallant Washing- 
ton, the learned Jefferson, the 
honest and idealistic Lincoln. 
Fill your eyes with the beauty 
of the city itself, with the won- 
ders of its museums, with the 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


RAILROAD 


The Only Line Through Washington Connecting 
the East and the West 
24010 


125th 





treasures of its libraries and 
art galleries. Sense the great- 
ness of a city that has become 
the capital of the world! 


ADD TO YOUR PLEASURE BY 
RIDING THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 


You’ll appreciate the comfort, 
the courteous service, and the 
delightfully tasty food that are 
“specialties’’ of this friendly 
railroad. Don’t put it off any 
longer—‘‘discover America”’ 
this year in Washington, and 
the thrill of riding one of B&O’s 
Diesel-Electric, air-conditioned 
trains on the scenic route to 
the Nation’s Capital! 


Sree! 


56 PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


GUIDE TO WASHINGTON 


Mail coupon today 


mere = es eS —_——_ 
J. F. Whittington, Gen. Pass. Traf. Mgr. 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Please send me, without charge, the “Pictorial 
Washington Travel Guide." 
SOBMBec.cciccccodccescccscososencccccsesecoce 
PN 6 608000650600 b6 ncn dn ses 0160404409039 
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| take exception. The two words, 
| and “flop,” 














riches” aspect of President Bill Ray’s 
story, and it is to this one phase of your 
otherwise excellent article that I wish to 
“failure” 
that appear early in your 
story as descriptive of Bill Ray’s begin- 
nings with General Controls were ill- 
chosen. The company was small in its 
early days, it is true, but it never went 
broke, backward or busted, and it is with 
reasonable pride that Bill Ray and his 
brothers can look at its $12 million sales 
volume today. 

In every other way the article was 
a good piece of reporting. 

H. B. Sarrorp Jr. 

Manager, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion, General Controls Co. 


Glendale, Calif. 


Puzzler: In Newsfront, March 5, 
you say the answer to Robert Towne’s 
puzzle is 18. Will you please give the so- 
lution? I’ve lost too much sleep. 

G. Carey 
Caruthersville, Mo. 
She is 


The problem: “Mary is 24. 


twice as old as Ann was when Mary was 
as old as Ann is now. How old is Ann?” 





Y Yardley for Pathfinder 


The key to the puzzle is the fact that 
the difference between the ages of the two 
girls is always the same. Mary’s present 
age is 24. Let Ann’s present age equal x. 

Now, 24 years minus x years will be 
the difference in the ages of the girls. 

When Mary was the same age as Ann 
is now (or x years old) Ann was 12. The 
difference in their ages at that time was x 


| years minus 12 years. 


Therefore: 
24—x = x—12 
36 = 2x 
x =18 (Ann’s present age).— 


Ed. 


Nutrilite: We feel that your Aug. 8 
issue contained some unfair and inaccu- 
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rate statements about our product, Nu- 
trilite Food Supplement. It’s true we’ve 
had extensive litigation with the Food 
and Drug Administration (FDA), but the 


only court which ever passed on our sales | 


literature sustained us completely and in 


fact held that FDA, not we, had acted 


wrongfully. That decision was reversed | 


on jurisdictional grounds. But no other 
trial was ever held. Eventually we and 
FDA agreed to settle our differences by 
a consent decree. In it we willingly agreed 
not to make certain curative claims. We 
deny ever having made such claims, and 


the only court ever to consider the ques- | 


tion agreed with us. We signed the con- 
sent decree because of what it gives us: 
a long list of claims that can be made for 
Nutrilite. To our knowledge this is the 
first such list in the history of FDA. We 
consider this consent decree a vindication 
of our product and our company. 


Your article mentioned favorably the | 


Government-sponsored program of enrich- 
ing bread with vitamins and minerals. 
It seems to us that this program is itself 
a recognition of the desirability of vita- 
min and mineral supplementation— 
which, of course, is the purpose of Nu- 
trilite. 

It’s a good product, accurately la- 
beled and widely used. We’re proud of 
it and proud of its success. 

WituiaM S. CAssELBERRY 
President, Mytinger & Casselberry, Inc. 
International Distributors of Nutrilite 
Food Supplement 
Long Beach, Calif. 


Hospitality in Georgia: In “Pull 
Over to the Curb” [March 5], you men- 
tion the welcome that visitors receive in 
Huntsville, Alabama, in the good will 


gesture to tourists known as “Highway | 


Holiday.” ... 


According to all publicity, this type | 


of program was originated by me, pre- 
sented to the Exchange Club of Waycross, 
Ga., in April 1951, and had its inception 
there on May 11, 1951. ... 

“Welcome World,” as the Waycross 
program is called, includes a Mutual ra- 
dio program, where our guests receive 
their gifts (which usually amount to ap- 








proximately $300) ; an airplane trip over | 


the town and county, then an escorted 


“tour” through our world-famed Oke- | 


fenokee Swamp Park. 


Numerous other towns have dupli- | 
cated our program; I know of no better | 


way to establish good will and hospitality 
than in the way we treat people in South 
Georgia. 

ASHLEY GOLDWIRE 
Manager, Georgia State Employment 
Service, Waycross, Ga. 


Trucks as Ambulances: Ready 
ambulance service or the lack of it [““The 
Ambulance Came Too Late,” Feb. 6] can 
indeed mean the difference between life 
and death. This realization weighs heavily 
on Civilian Defense officials. . . . Yet the 
cost of fully-equipped regulation ambu- 
lances is a roadblock. . . . 

But there is a way to supply the basic 
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GET SET for Summer 


AMERICAS FAVORITE 


SPARK PLUGS 
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Nature looks over your shoulder 





as you ride and golf, swim and 


sail, roam National Parks in Canada’s 





friendly spaces. Here beaches 


Your favourite fun, and congenial company, are 
waiting at a next-to-Nature holiday haven. 


and highways are pleasantly 


uncrowded, resorts have an informal 


Tuna and tiny fishing ports and broad beaches 
call you to Canada's eastern shores. 








flavour. You'll visit friends, see 
“foreign” sights, find a warm 
welcome waiting, wherever you go. 


See your travel or transportation 





agent; meanwhile mail the coupon. 


SEE ALL OF CANADA YOU CAN 
— THIS YEAR! 


01-1-25-52-04 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. of Resources & Development, Ottawa, Canada 


Please send me your illustrated book, 
“Canada, Vacations Unlimited"’ 


(PLEASE PRINT) 





essential: fast transport of casualties to 
hospital bases at relatively small cost. 
It can be done by equipping large num- 
bers of a widely used type of delivery 
motor truck for quick conversion into 
emergency ambulances. . . . Hundreds of 
thousands of such trucks are operated by 
laundries, dry cleaners, florists, bakeries, 
parcel delivery firms, newspapers, etc. 

An example has been set by Henri 
and Roger Foussard, owners of a large 
laundry in St. Paul, Minn. Collaborating 
with a local auto body firm, the Foussards 
equipped 20 of their delivery trucks for 
use as emergency ambulances and have 
had their drivers take a Civil Defense 
course in first aid. The trucks can be 
converted into ambulances in 1% to 3 
minutes. The extremely simple stretcher- 
holding equipment is carried with the 
trucks at all times. . 

As a builder of motor trucks, we 
were asked to equip a truck like this for 
exhibit at the national convention of the 
American Institute of Laundering. We 
have shown similarly converted models 
at other exhibits. . 

We are not making or selling the 


International Harvester Co. 


Quick. A laundry truck can look like 
this in minutes after disaster strikes. 


conversion equipment, but are simply 
calling the attention of delivery truck 
owners to this opportunity to perform a 
public service. 

The stretcher-holding equipment can 
be produced locally, either by truck body 
builders or finishers or, in many cases, 
in the truck fleet operators’ own main- 
tenance shops. 

The plan has caught on in a number 
of places already... . 

L. W. Pierson 
Assistant Manager of Sales 
International Harvester Co. 
Chicago 





In writing to the editors, address 
PaTtHFINDER, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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The Cover. A ruler of the Neth- 
erlands doesn’t wear—or receive—a 
crown, because the people want their 
monarch to remember that they con- 
trol the power. But Queen Juliana, 
daughter of a strong-minded matriarch 
and mother of four Princesses, has a 
heavy burden of responsibility on eco- 
nomic affairs. For the story of “Hol- 
land’s Top Businesswoman” see page 
22. 

x *k *& 


Next Issue. In 1946 Bill Veeck 
took over the Cleveland Indians and 
in three seasons lifted them from sev- 
enth place to the world’s champion- 
ship. Last year he bought into the 
tail-end St. Louis Browns and started 
ripping things apart. Today the big 
question is: Can Veeck do it again? 
That’s the story of “Baseball’s Smart- 
est Operator” in the April 23 issue. 


x *®* * 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 














No other way 
of shaving. 
no other 
shaving cream 
gives you closer 
cleaner, longer- 
lasting shaves 
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Barbasol’s Big Baseball Contest 
offers $25,000 IN PRIZES! 


Get an entry blank 
from your druggist today! 
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thanks to the partnership 
between The Meat Packing 
Industry and the Medical 
Profession 


Meat animals are the source of many im- 
portant medical products—including all 
those on the list at the right. Every day 
physicians rely on these produets to help 
save lives, battle disease, relieve pain and 
restore health for millions of people. Per- 
haps you, or some member of your family 
have been helped by one of these vital 
products—or will be sometime in the future. 


To help make them available to your 
doctor, the meat packing industry has elab- 
orate facilities for saving medically impor- 
tant by-products. To make a single ounce of 
insulin, for example, pancreas glands from 
7,500 pigs or 1,500 cattle must be saved 
and properly processed. 


This list (and it is only a partial one) 
shows that many great discoveries have 
come, already, from the research partner- 
ship between the meat industry and 
modern medicine. The search goes 
on for even greater things. 
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Insulin—only substance known to medical science 
which can control diabetes. 


ACTH—treatment of arthritis, severe asthma, and 
many other conditions. 


Cortisone—treatment of rheumatic fever, arthri- 
tis, various allergies, inflammatory eye dis- 
eases, etc. 


Epinephrine— treatment of many allergic condi- 
tions such as asthma, low blood pressure, 
certain heart affections. 


Liver Extract—treatment of pernicious anemia. 


Fibrin Foam—controls bleeding during surgical 
operations. 


Gastric Mucin— treatment of many stomach afflic- 
tions, notably peptic ulcer. 


Thyroid Extract— treatment of depressed function- 
ing of the thyroid gland (myxedema and 
cretinism). 


Cholesterol—starting material for the preparation 
of many hormones. 


Posterior Pituitary Extract—increases blood pres- 
sure during certain conditions of shock. 


Bile Salts— treatment of gall bladder disturbances 
and abnormalities in fat digestion. 


Rennet—aids in milk digestion. 


Sutures — widely used in surgery because they pos- 
sess great strength; need not be removed 
since they are absorbed by the body. 


Estrogenic Hormones—treatment of certain con- 
ditions arising out of the menopause. 


Progesterone— treatment of threatened and habit- 
ual abortion, and in severe dysmenorrhea. 


Dehydrocholic Acid—treatment of certain gall 
— disorders and abnormalities of bile 
ow. 


Parathyroid Extract— treatment of tetany (severe 
involuntary muscle contraction) which fol- 
lows removal of these glands. 


Benzoinated Lard—widely used as a medicinal 
ointment base. 


Diastase—aids in promoting starch digestion. 
Lipase—aids in promoting fat digestion. 
Trypsin—aids in promoting protein digestion. 


Bone Marrow Concentrates—treatment of vari- 
ous blood disorders. 


Suprarenal Cortex Extract—used in the treatment 
of Addison’s Disease. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U. S. 
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ONDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


the Democratic Presidential nomination. Stevenson is well thought of 
in Dixie, takes a middle-of-the-road position on civil rights. 


Russell of Georgia or another leading Southerner as his Vice- 
Presidential running mate. A North-South ticket is a distinct pos- 
sibility for the Democrats. 


United Nations sometime this year. Austin is 74 and in poor health. 
President Truman would like to appoint another internationally 
minded Republican to replace him in order to take some of the heat 
off the foreign policy issue in the coming campaign. 


ment is a tip-off that he won't get Austin's job. Dulles hopes to 
play a part in the campaign if Senator Taft is the Republican nom- 
inee. His assignment: to demonstrate that Taft has been fair-minded 
and enlightened in foreign policy decisions on Capitol Hill. 


THE CHINESE NATIONALIST TROOPS who escaped into Burma (thereby giving the Reds 
a chance to say they are part of a U.S. plot to threaten Red China) 
are the "orphans of the East." Burma won't let them march out be- 
cause that would be "unfriendly" to the Reds, and neither Indochina 
nor Thailand will grant transit rights for the same reason. Burma 
would like to intern them, and may do so. 


RED CHARGES THAT THE U.S. IS CONDUCTING GERM WARFARE IN KOREA will backfire if 
this country uses evidence gathered by Army Intelligence when U.N. 
forces captured the North Korean capital, Pyongyang, in October 1950. 
Allied troops found a demolished medical laboratory which had been 
used to house rats and mice infected with typhus and yellow fever. 
Papers showing studies in this type of warfare were also found. 
Apparently the rodents either escaped or were deliberately turned 
loose by the: Reds when they evacuated the city. 





denials in the United Nations that it would ever dream of using germ 
warfare——instead of pinning the charge back on the Reds. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE CHARLES SAWYER CAUTIONS that the present business lull 
may be brief. Sawyer is making a series of speeches emphasizing that 
the $65 billion in unspent military funds will be used to pay for 
stepped-up armament deliveries this summer. This should take up 


slack in areas where "surplus labor" is idle. 


CONGRESS PROBABLY WON'T REDUCE EXCISE (LUXURY) TAXES on liquor this session 
even though the $10.50-per-gallon levy has resulted in diminishing 
returns in Treasury receipts. 


SMALL DEFENSE PLANTS ADMINISTRATOR TELFORD TAYLOR has set an informal deadline 
of April 15 for the Defense Department to work out a program for 
placing procurement contracts with small producers. If Secretaries 
of the armed forces ignore his request, he'll ask Congress to crack 
down. Taylor himself is in hot water with Chairman Pat McCarran 
(D.—Nev.) of the Senate Internal Security subcommittee. McCarran 
recently learned that Taylor contributed to an organization which 
tried to defeat the Senator in 1950. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 


Fire-Chief gasoline performance adds new thrills in all your driving... 
new fleetness in get-aways, new instant pick-up in traffic and new surging 
smoothness on the hills. And best of all Fire-Chief is a regular price gasoline. 
So fill up with top performing Fire-Chief today at your Texaco Dealer. 


He’s the best friend your car ever had. 


» + and don’t forget the best motor oil your money can buy. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN: On television — the TEXACO STAR THEATER starring MILTON BERLE — every Tuesday night. 
On radio—Metropolitan Opera Broadcasts—every Saturday afternoon. See newspaper for time and station. 
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From Washington 


Steel Row. Charles E. Wilson, as 
Defense Mobilizer, considered the na- 
tion’s threat from inflation almost as 
grave as the peril of Soviet aggression. 
Last week, when the Truman Administra- 
tion balked at holding the line against 
inflation, he quit the job he has held since 
December 1950. For six months after he 
was called to Washington from his post 
as president of the General Electric Co., 
Wilson had the power to make recom- 
mendations for wage increases—a big 
factor in inflation. But Harry Truman 
yielded to labor pressure last May and 
transferred that power to the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. 

The stage for Wilson’s resignation 
was set when the WSB recommended a 
wage hike of 224%¢ per hour for CIO steel 
workers. Wilson, aware that other unions 
would seek similar increases, objected. At 
Key West, he got Truman to agree that 
the industry might increase the price of 
steel to compensate for the wage raise. 
Wilson passed the word along to the in- 
dustry. But Truman, back home again, 
promptly “changed the plan” after talks 
with Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall and 
Economic Stabilizer Roger Putnam. The 
President decided WSB’s recommenda- 
tion was “by no means unreasonable,” 
suggested the industry might meet the 
increase out of profits. Wilson indignantly 
quit. Truman gave the job to John R. 
Steelman, an old White House faithful, 
as 650,000 steel workers set April 8 for 
a strike deadline. 


Guest Star. Margaret Truman’s fa- 
ther made the big news for the family last 
week (see page 20). But Margaret got 
the biggest political laugh in a guest ap- 
pearance on Jimmy Durante’s TV show, 
All-Star Revue. Margaret participated in 
a blindfold blackboard-writing gag, dis- 
covered she had printed “I like Ike,” 
quipped: “I won’t dare go home tonight.” 


“You’re Another!” Connecticut’s 
Senator William Benton (D.) and Wis- 
consin’s Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.) have been calling each other names 
for quite some time. Two weeks ago Ben- 
ton did it on the Senate floor, announced 
grandly that he would waive his Congres- 
sional immunity, let McCarthy sue him if 
he didn’t like Benton’s charges that the 
McCarthy anti-Communist crusade was 
dangerous to civil liberties and personal 
reputations. 

_ McCarthy (who has never waived 
his own Congressional immunity) picked 
up the challenge with a flourish, sued 
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millionaire (Muzak, Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica) Benton for $2 million. The suit 
was grand election-year stuff for both 
campaigning Senators, but few thought 
it would ever come to trial. 


Arms & men 


Progress? Truce negotiators at Pan- 
munjom switched to semi-secret meetings 
to speed things up, but without noticeable 
result. The Communists continued to in- 
sist that (1) prisoners held by the U.N. 
be sent back whether they wanted to go 
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nationalist members of the Bey of Tunis’s 
Cabinet, demanded he appoint pro-French 
substitutes. After martial law was im- 
posed, he did and a five-year home-rule 
plan was announced. First Tunisian re- 
action: A Tangier riot in which three per- 
sons were killed, 60 wounded. 


Burmese Muddle. Premier U Nu 
announced that Burmese forces were mov- 
ing to attack Chinese Nationalist troops 
which had fled into Burma last year and 
were harassing Chinese Communists in 
border raids. At the same time, he said, 
Burma was stepping up the fight against 
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United Press 


Gag. Margaret and Schnozzola got a screening in the White House. (SEE: Guest) 


or not; (2) Russia be one of the six neu- 
tral inspecting nations during the truce; 
(3) there be no limitation on airfield 
construction during the cease-fire. U.N. 
negotiators wouldn’t accept any of these 
conditions. 


Wait Some More. Some rear area 
soldiers in Korea may not get home as 
soon as they had hoped to. After a study 
based on “hardships and hazards,” the 
Eighth Army revised its rotation-sched- 
ule. Hereafter, an Eighth Army soldier 
not actually under fire will earn only 
three, not four, points per month of serv- 
ice toward his trip home. However, 36 
points still entitle a man to rotation. 


Turmoil in Tunisia. Anti-French 
Tunisian nationalists grew ugly in their 
demands for home rule. Against all their 
allies’ advice, the French arrested the 


its own Communist guerrillas. “Nobody 
likes us,” said U Nu. “We want to be 
liked, but we think our neutral policy is 
right and makes for world peace.” 


The world around 


Gamble in Germany. The USSR, 
in a bid to break up the alignment of 
Western Germany with the West, pro- 
posed several things ardently desired by 
Germans; reunification; independent re- 
armament; the end of German foreign 
alliances. The Western Big Three, an- 
swering the Soviet note, mentioned sev- 
eral things the USSR hadn’t, including 
the question of truly free elections in the 
formation of any new Germany. There 
was danger the Russians might finally 
accede on this point, hoping that, though 
the Communists couldn’t win an election, 
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neither* would Konrad Adenauer’s pro- 
West Christian Democrats. Germany 
would then go “neutral” (probably So- 
cialist) and might withdraw from the 
European Defense plan. 


Optimistic Joe. Fifty American 
editors on a 33-day tour of Europe vainly 
sought a personal interview with Soviet 
Premier Stalin, finally submitted a ques- 
tionnaire to the USSR’s chief. Back in 
New York last week, the group suddenly 
received an answer to the queries drawn 
up by the editors under James L. Wick, 
chairman of the Niles (Ohio) Daily 
Times. A third world war, said Stalin’s 
reply, is no nearer now than two or three 
years ago; another meeting of heads of 
great powers to settle international prob- 
lems “possibly . . . would be useful”; 
“peaceful co-existence of capitalism and 
communism is quite possible if there is a 
mutual desire for co-operation. .. .” 


No Milk & Honey. The Israeli gov- 
ernment, normally plagued by outside 
Jews who want in, was briefly bothered by 
some inside who wanted out. They were 
Zionist immigrants from India, 225 strong, 
who decided they didn’t like the Promised 
Land and threatened a hunger strike till 
Israel made arrangements to fly them 
back to Bombay. 


Color Line. The 600,000 part-white, 
part-Asiatic, part-Negro “Coloreds” of 
Cape Province in the Union of South Af- 
rica lost the right to elect their own repre- 
sentatives in the Union Parliament last 
year. Prime Minister Daniel Malan’s Na- 
tionalist “white supremacy” majority vot- 
ed it away from them. The Union Su- 
preme Court last week declared that act 
illegal—it should have been passed by a 
two-thirds vote. Malan in turn argued that 
the court was relying on an obsolete Con- 
stitution, dating from the time when the 
Union was a British dominion. No im- 
mediate solution seemed likely. 


Chinese Dawn. British nobility last 
week calmly accepted a newcomer: the 
first Chinese peeress in England’s history. 


-AN’ NOW — SOMETHIN’'LL 
HAPPEN T‘'SAVE. ME. SOME MIRACLE” 
C'MON, MI 

fa] eA 





United Press 


Hsiao Li. She is “Your Ladyship” to 
Britain’s ancient nobility. (SEE: Dawn) 


Hsiao Li (“Persuasive Dawn”), for 11 
years the wife of an obscure university 
professor named Michael Lindsay, be- 
came Lady Lindsay of Birker on the 
death of her father-in-law. Daughter of a 
Chinese Army officer, Hsiao Li is not the 
first Oriental to rate “Your Ladyship.” 
Quite a number of Indians have worn the 
title. 


Healers’ Pay. Britain’s 20,000 so- 
cialized family doctors got a pay raise 
of 25%, retroactive to 1948. This brought 
their average yearly income up to £2,500 
($7,000), about twice what it was in pre- 
socialism 1939. Since then, living ex- 
penses have almost exactly doubled. 


National scene 
Wedded (Sob!) Bliss. Al Capp’s 


famous comic-strip bumpkin boy, Li'l 
Abner, finally lost his bachelorhood after 
18 years of bashful bobbing and weaving. 
Daisy Mae got her man (in a de luxe 
ceremony by Marryin’ Sam) _ without 
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Trapped. After 18 years, Abner and Daisy Mae became man and ... (SEE: Wedded) 
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benefit of Sadie Hawkins Day—simply 
because Abner had sworn to emulate his 
“ideel,” detective Fearless Fosdick. Capp | 
crossed up both his creations in one fell | 
swoop by making Fosdick wed. Later he 
intends to make Fosdick a real comic 





Buttons & Buses. Three bright red 
double-decked London buses rolled pon- 
derously across the U.S., aiming to reach 
California and be back in New York by 
July. Ahead of them, traveling by air, 
went Bert and Rebecca Matthews, for 50 
years “Pearly King and Queen” of Lon- 
don’s costermongers, or street peddlers, 
Tokens of their royalty are the 60,000 
mother-of-pearl buttons which cover their 
clothes (Mrs. Matthews does her own 
button sewing, carries 50 spares). The 
whole jaunt was arranged by the British 
Travel Association to lure U.S. tourists 
to Britain. (In Washington, one of the 
British bus-drivers gave PATHFINDER his 
opinion of American traffic: “Baltimore, 
that’s a lot like London. But New York, 
now—that’s a madman’s place. Survival 
of the fittest.” ) 


| 
strip, independent of Abner. | 


Ssssss! “Thousands of frightened 
Denverites,” said Denver police, “are in 
need of assurance.” On behalf of the jit- 
tery public, they were addressing a news- 
paper appeal to an unusually maladroit 
thief. He had stolen a canvas bag from af 
parked car without investigating its con-] 
tents—a six-foot, deadly poisonous king 
cobra, alive. 


Bait.. Two middle-aged California 
fishermen interrupted a killer whale in 
his seal-huntmg and barely escaped with 
their lives. The 14-foot whale sank his 
teeth in their rowboat (losing several in 
the process ), shook it, withdrew only when 
Herman Van Buren poked him in the eye 
with an oar. The men rowed their sink 
ing boat to a reef, were taken off by @ 
Coast Guard helicopter. 


Song and Silence. Striking three 
times in successive weeks, death took 
composers of some of America’s best 
loved songs. First to go was Robin Freat, 
62, of Philadelphia, who, as “Bobby 
Heath,” collaborated on Pony Boy it 
1910, followed it with another hit tune, 
Just a Quaker Down in Old Quaker T owt. 
A week later, in Hollywood, Edward 
Madden died at 75. Madden collaborated 
with Gus Edwards in writing By the Light 
of the Silvery Moon in 1907 and in 1922 
wrote Moonlight Bay with Percy Wer 
rich. Wenrich, 72, died in New York the 
next week. Besides Moonlight Bay he had 
written the immortal Put on Your Olé 
Gray Bonnet, When You Wore a Tuli 
and I Wore a Big Red Rose and Where 
Do We Go from Here, Boys? 


Pink Froth. The buds were a littl 
late, but Washington began its annu 
Cherry Blossom Festival on schedul 
with Blossom Queens, pageants and tou 
ists by the thousands. Of the 3,000 P 


tomac-side trees, 48 bore small scars. 
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early spring there had come a plea from 
Japan, donor of the trees as a token of 
friendship in 1909. The war had closed 
Nipponese nurseries; Japan had almost 
no cherry trees left. The U.S. Govern- 
ment promptly air-expressed 48 cuttings 
back to the land of their origin. 


Bulletin board 


Akihito, Crown Prince of Japan, 
aged 18, will smash precedent on April 
21, by enrolling in a co-educational uni- 
versity. 


e e U.S. battle casualties in the 91st 
week of the Korean War rose to 106,794. 
They included 18,616 dead, 77,535 
wounded and 12,583 missing. 


e e Russia is graduating about 50,- 
000 engineering students a year, warned 
engineer official T. A. Marshall Jr., while 
the U.S. will graduate only 17,000 in 
1955. 


© ¢ Two winged automobiles, trade- 
named Airphibians, flew to New York 
City from Danbury, Conn., and circled 
the Statue of Liberty. One dropped in on 
Manhattan before flying home. Inventor 
of the cars: a Danbury engineer named 
Robert Edison Fulton Jr. 


e e Henry Krajewski, 40, a Secau- 
cus, N. J., pig farmer, won considerable 
publicity by announcing his candidacy 
for the Presidency. He paraded with a 
porker, held a rally at New York’s Rose- 
land dancehall, declared himself a friend 
of poor men, an enemy of pigginess. 
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wise World 
Candidate Krajewski. Hooray for all 
Poor men and down with pigginess. 
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ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 





Trumanism will be running for 
the Presidency this year even though 
Mr. Truman says he is not a candidate. 

The nominee will be either an 
original choice or will become the cap- 
tive of the Fair Deal and its far-flung 
payroll organization. The huge politi- 
cal power of the Administration will 
be massed and maneuvered to continue 
the big-spending, high-taxing, social- 
istic policies which Mr. Truman has 
espoused. The nominee will ‘have to 
stand on the Truman record. 

We think politically all too much 
in terms of personalized symbols. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as President 
stood as the pérsonification of the New 
Deal. Its evils and errors, however, did 
not disappear with his passing. They 
were adopted and magnified by Mr. 
Truman. The name was changed to the 
Fair Deal and Mr. Truman became the 
symbol. But with either symbol or ei- 
ther name, the program is the same. 





* * * 


The President may or may not 
be able to force the nomination of 
whatever man he chooses to support. 
But if his party’s candidate is elected, 
the new President will inherit the 
Acheson-built State Department, pinks 
and all, which has achieved in Asia the 
most disastrous foreign’ policy in 
American history and in Europe the 
costliest variety of dollar diplomacy 
ever known. He will inherit a Treasury 
Department smelling to heaven with 
the scandals of political graft. He will 
inherit a Department of Justice that 
may be no less fragrant. 

If the new nominee runs on Mr. 
Truman’s record, will he promise to 
spend as much or more than Mr. Tru- 
man, who has taken more taxes from 
the people than all previous Presidents 
together, including Roosevelt? 

Will he continue the drive to con- 
centrate power in the Executive De- 
partment so that Congress each year 
has less and less to say about the 
Government? 

Will he endorse and promise to 
carry further the share-the-wealth tax 
policies which already have made it 
increasingly difficult for young men to 
build businesses for themselves? 

Will he have to agree to continue 
the strange program which threatens 
the loss of Germany from the West? 
Can he promise policies to rescue the 
peace which Truman lost? 

Can any heir of Truman, without 
repudiating the record, promise to 
drive fellow-travelers out of Govern- 
ment? Can he even promise economy ? 

Mr. Truman can bow out, but he 
can not withdraw the record. His party 


Only the symbol changes 









by Wheeler McMillen 





Harris & Ewing 
Wheeler McMillen. Truman won't 
run but Trumanism will be the issue: 





can choose a new candidate, but it can 
not choose a new program. His retire- 
ment from the Presidency does not re- 
tire the policies or the intricate bu- 
reaucracies he and his predecessor 
have imposed upon the country. 


* = * 


The situation demonstrates once 
more the value of the American two- 
party system. Whether or not the Re- 
publican Party, if victorious this fall, 
will replace all the bad policies with 
better ones, it can at least sweep out 
the worst evils that 20 years of one- 
party domination have accumulated. 

The two-party system’s value, 
however, will not truly be demonstrat- 
ed unless the Republicans have the 
courage to stand as genuine opponents 
of the errors and weaknesses of Tru- 
manism. 


eo. &: & 


The U.S. needs much more than 
to “get rid of Truman.” It needs to get 
rid of profligate spending. It needs to 
get rid of a lot of excess Government 
power. It needs to get rid of secret 
diplomacy, and of inept international 
dealing. It needs a courageous, self- 
respecting golden rule foreign policy. 
It needs to get rid of the socialistic 
idea that government is more impor- 
tant than individuals. 

Changing the symbol does not 
change the problem. The challenge 
continues to be as it was before—to 
find leadership that will carry the U.S. 
forward as the land where opportunity 
prevails, a land strong within itself 
and respected among nations for good 
sense as well as for strength. 
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Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 





More power without a dam. Engineers will take water from above and below the Falls and tunnel it to generating turbines. 


Why the Federal power-grabbers 


want to take over Niagara Falls 


Interior Department tries 


Secretary of the Interior Oscar 
Chapman is sometimes known as the 
“little Caesar of the doctrinaire public 
power interests.” 

Recently he heard substantial ru- 
mors that a Congressional subcommittee 
would recommend cutting appropriations 
for his department. In haste, he dashed 
off a speech filled with indignation about 
the “national heritage” and the “needs of 
a growing nation.” This masterpiece of 
invective he persuaded President Truman 
to authorize as a “special message” to the 
National Rural Electric Co-operative As- 
sociation. 

When “Caesar” read it to the con- 
vention on the Ides of March (actually 
March 13) in Chicago he said after a 
brief introduction: “From here on the 
words are the words of the President of 
the United States.” 

Thus Chapman put into the mouth of 
the President of the United States a gross- 
ly inaccurate accusation against the na- 
tion’s business-operated electric compa- 
nies. 

With Truman quoting Chapman and 
Chapman quoting the President, the com- 
panies were charged with “one of the 
most vicious propaganda barrages in his- 
tory,” aimed at “restoring the unlimited 
right of private monopoly to exploit this 
nation’s water power resources.” 

A few weeks earlier Chapman had 
been stingingly rebuked by the U.S. Court 
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to override Congress 


of Appeals for similar charges against 
the Federal Power Commission. The cir- 
cumstances were these: 

FPC had .granted a license to an 
electric company to build a power dam 
on the Roanoke River in North Carolina. 
Chapman accused the commission of 
handing over part of the nation’s power 
resources to private interests. Impatient- 
ly, the court brushed aside Chapman’s 
attack on the commission and rejected 
each of his four main contentions. The 
court pointed out that the Federal Power 
Act passed by Congress “expressly au- 
thorized the licensing of water power 
projects to private enterprise for a 
limited period, upon terms which will 
safeguard the interests of the public, and 
with the right on the part of the U.S, 
to take over the project upon terms that 
are just at the expiration of the license.” 

And the court approved the manner 
in which FPC had performed its duties 
under the act. 

In the light of this and other recent 
court decisions it appears that the In- 
terior Department is itself the only organ- 
ization that seeks “the unlimited right of 
power monopoly.” More, these decisions 
make it plain that Interior seeks to over- 
ride the will of Congress, rewrite the 
nation’s power laws to conform to its 
own thinking, and by obstructionist court 
tactics to destroy the licensing responsi- 
bility given FPC by Congress, all with 





a single object—power monopoly for the 
Interior Department. 

As Secretary Chapman is fond of 
saying, this is one of the great issues 
of our time. It is, in fact, an intense 
drama of enormous scope and of vital 
importance to the American people. Here 
are the questions and answers that ex- 
plain what is going on behind the scenes: 


What authority has Congress 
given the Interior Department over 
electric power? 

To sell electricity developed inci- 
dentally from dams and structures cre- 
ated primarily for irrigation and flood 
control. In addition, when reservoir proj- 
ects under control of the Army produce 
more power than is needed for operating 
these projects Interior can dispose of this 
surplus power. This explains why Interior 
is continually urging the Army Engineers 
to build structures that are sure to pro- 
duce surplus power. 


How has Interior used the au- 
thority Congress gave it? 

It has developed a huge power em- 
pire with the right of life and death over 
many industries and communities. Its 
power agencies (Bonneville, Reclamation 
Bureau and the Southwestern and South- 
eastern Power Administrations) market 
26 billion kilowatt-hours a year—equal 
to the output of eight of the biggest 
private producers of hydroelectric power 
in the U.S. Interior’s agencies sell more 
than two-thirds of all’ electricity gen- 
erated in Oregon and almost the same 
proportion in Washington. 


What is Interior aiming at now? 
To create in the East a power empire 
that will surpass everything it has doné 
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in the West. Interior wants to sell power 
from projects that have no reclamation 
or flood control aspects whatever. /ts aim 
is to defeat the intent of the law which 
only permits it to market by-product hy- 
droelectric power. 


Is there any clear cut case show- 
ing exactly how Interior goes about 
this? 

Yes, Interior’s attempt to grab the 
right to develop more power from Ni- 
agara Falls. Interior is promoting in Con- 
gress today a bill which it inspired and 
for the most part wrote, the so-called 
Lehman-Roosevelt bill. The Niagara Falls 
project would be built by Army Engi- 
neers with taxpayers’ money and Interior 
would sell and distribute the power. 

No irrigation, no flood control, no 
reclamation feature of any.kind is in- 
volved. This is the first case in which 
Interior has boldly declared its intention 
to enter the power business as an out 
and out competitor of private enterprise. 


What are the main features of 
the Interior-Lehman-Roosevelt bill? 

It provides for substantially the 
same engineering features private power 
companies have wanted to build for years. 
It stipulates that the development will 
eventually be turned over to an agency 
of New York State. Because it doubts 
that Interior would consent to a contract 
the state could accept, the New York 
State Power Authority has introduced a 
bill of its own and is hotly opposing the 
Interior-Lehman-Roosevelt bill. 

Most dangerous precedent-creating 
provisions of the Interior-Lehman-Roose- 
velt bill authorize Interior to give prefer- 
ence in the sale of electric power to cer- 
tain groups of customers. It also provides 
for building with taxpayers’ money trans- 
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A little Caesar. Secretary Oscar Chap- 
man reaches for more monopolistic power. 


mission facilities that would be competi- 
tive with existing business-operated lines. 


Why do the private electric com- 
panies consider this preference fea- 
ture a menace to them? 

It is the weapon Interior is using 
elsewhere and will use in New York State 
to further its power monopoly. It permits 
Interior to give preference in the use of 
power to public bodies—municipalities 
and others—and to co-operatives now ex- 
isting or later to be organized under 
Interior’s influence and guidance. 

Today there are only six small rural 
co-operatives serving a total of 4,400 
customers in New York State. Munici- 
pally operated power serves less than 


Miniature falls. A scale model of Niagara, 100 feet by 100 feet in size, showed how to get power without destroying beauty. 


150,000 customers. Thus the preferred 
groups to which Interior would sell 
power at cheap—and taxpayer-subsidized 
—rates would include only 3% of all 
New York State electric customers. The 
rest—97%—would be denied the prefer- 
ential privileges. Interior would use its 
right to discriminate to create more pub- 
lic power customers. 


Basically what is behind this 
preferential provision? 

If Congress lets it sell Niagara 
power to preference groups, Interior will 
become a bigger power colossus in the 
East than it already is in ten Western 
states. 

Interior would have more than 1.1 
million kilowatts of energy to sell. It 
would be an unregulated, law-unto-itself 
rival of business-managed companies. It 
could use its preferential monopolistic 
power to encourage tax-exempt munici- 
pal, co-operative and state ownership of 
electric distribution faeilities. These out- 
fits could buy power at phenomenally 
cheap rates paid for in part by all the 
nation’s taxpayers. 

If Interior follows its usual pattern 
it will set up transmission lines parallel 
with those of existing companies—a 
brutal kind of competition with a tax- 
payer-subsidized bludgeon. The prefer- 
ential provision in the Interior-Lehman- 
Roosevelt bill is a built-in monopolistic 
device which can be used tyrannically 
or whimsically by the present Secretary 
of Interior or by his successor to damage 
or ruin private competition. 


Exactly what do the electric 
companies mean when they charge 
Interior with promoting socialism? 

They believe that Interior’s primary 
concern is bureaucratic. It aims by tax- 











payer-subsidized rates and _ preferential 
treatment to build a larger staff and get 
ever bigger appropriations from Congress. 
It now spends $600 million a year and 
has 63,000 employes, but wants more. 
It has shown a desire for the same sweep- 
ing economic controls that socialists 
want. 

Counsel for Secretary Chapman 
recently argued, for instance, before the 
Court of Appeals that FPC, though spe- 
cially empowered to do so by Congress, 
has no right to grant a license to a 
private company to build a dam because 
in doing so it “surrenders” power assets 
of the U.S. to private enterprise. 

If generally applied, Interior’s theory 
for the development and utilization of 
natural resources would close out pri- 
vate operation of every farm, mine, and 
oil well in the country, and ultimately 
would require Government ownership of 
all economic activity. This is definitely 
not the philosophy of the Federal Power 
Act, but something Interior is trying per- 
sistently to graft onto it. 


What can stop Interior in its 
tracks? 

All Congress has to do is make 
known its determination not to appro- 
priate funds for power projects that pri- 
vate enterprise is willing to build under 
the fair provisions of the Federal Power 


Act. 


For getting more power from 
Niagara is there a promising alter- 
native to Interior’s proposal? 

Five electric companies, long estab- 
lished in the area, are asking why a Gov- 
ernment department should be allowed 
to step in and build with public money 
a tax-free project when they are willing 
to do the job. The Capehart-Miller bill 
would authorize these five to construct 
the project—Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, New York State Electric & Gas 
Corp., Central Hudson & Electric Corp. 
and Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 

These companies point out that after 
the project is built they would pay at 
least $23 million a year taxes on it. They 
claim there can be no question of their 
competence to do the job. They own and 
operate 102 hydro plants with a total 
capacity of 1.4 million kilowatts, and 27 
steam plants with a capacity of 4.6 mil- 
lion kilowatts. They are already inter- 
connected for economic distribution. In 
1950 they produced over 26 billion kilo- 
watt-hours, paid $136 million in Federal, 
state and local taxes. They employ 46,000 
people and their annual payrolls total 
$182 million. This is the impressive free 
enterprise segment that Interior is am- 
bitious to upset with a taxpayer-subsi- 
dized power venture. 

What the companies have to combat 
is Interior’s ambition to use public funds 
to finance monopolistic power rates— 
rates which would be used to achieve 
indirectly concealed socialized economic 
aims that cannot be achieved directly and 
in the open.—M. K. WisEHART 
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Truman answers the big question— 


he will not run again 


He chooses to quit while still unbeaten 


“J shall not be a candidate for re- 
election. I have served my country long 
and I think efficiently and honestly. I 
shall not accept a renomination. I do not 
feel that it is my duty to spend another 
four years in the White House.” 

Thus, simply and with about as much 
fanfare as though he were quoting the 
price of eggs at the corner grocery, Harry 
Truman last week announced the end of 
one of the most turbulent Presidential 
tenures in American history. 

To 5,000 Democratic faithfuls eating 
a $100-a-plate Jefferson-Jackson Day din- 
ner in Washington’s huge National Guard 
Armory, his statement was so stunning 
and so unexpected that many of them left 
in a daze without quite being sure they 
had heard him correctly. But the hard- 
headed professionals, who noted the Pres- 


ident’s quiet firmness and saw that Harry 
and Bess Truman were visibly moved to 
the point of tears, accepted the decision 
as both carefully considered and final. 


Two Is Enough. The President did 
not remark that he was obeying the spirit 
of the new 22nd Amendment of the Con- 
stitution. It limits future Presidents to 
two terms, but legally does not apply to 
Truman. He may have had it in mind. 

Second factor in the President’s de- 
cision was his wife. She has consistently 
urged him to retire. 

Third, the President is no fool when 
it comes to politics. It would be better to 
quit a winner, he obviously felt, than go 
down a loser or, if he did win, to lead an 
angry and disunited party and country 
for another four years. 


Finally, party politician Truman at 
last gave heed to the insistent demands 
that he state his position so that the Dem- 
ocrats could make their plans for the con- 
vention and the campaign. In a sense his 
announcement only made a confused situ- 
ation more confused, but in another sense 
it did do one vital and necessary thing: 
It opened the door to new blood, new 
ideas, the chance to revitalize and rein- 
vigorate a party which has been stagnat- 
ing in the shadow of one man for the bet- 
ter part of 20 years. 


Problems. For ten more months, 
Harry Truman will be President of the 
United States. In those ten months there 
is no reason to suppose that international 
problems will decrease or domestic prob- 
lems become more simple. In seven years 
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Decision. A thoughtful Bess hears Harry Truman say good-by to the White House. 


he has already faced a staggering list of 
emergencies, beginning with the creation 
of the United Nations and _ running 
through the growing conflict with Russia 
to the Korean War. 

It is quite conceivable that his 
remaining ten months may include prob- 
lems even more difficult. If he wanted to, 
he could approach them in a completely 
selfless, completely nonpolitical mood 
based on the greatest good of the country. 
But Harry Truman has always main- 
tained that he approached all problems 
in that way, anyway, so there is little 
chance that he will change now. And two 
problems, at least, he will approach as 
the same old Harry—the problem of find- 
ing a “suitable” Democratic candidate, 
and the problem of preventing his defeat 
by the Republicans. 
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Reaction. Taft sees “no change” in the GOP race, but Democrats wonder whom the President will support for the nomination. 


Primaries: Wisconsin and Nebraska 
assure a Taft-Ike race in the GOP 


April 1 voting puts Kefauver in Democratic lead 


In the short space of four days the 
Truman withdrawal and the Wisconsin 
and Nebraska primaries brought a sharp 
realignment of American politics. 

For the first time in 19 years the 
Democratic Party had no Papa-in-the- 
White House to tell it what to do. And the 
Republicans had no ready-made devil to 
campaign against. Harry Truman, the 
most obvious man for Democrats to nomi- 
nate and Republicans to attack, wasn’t 
available. In a sense both parties were on 
their own, faced with an increased obli- 
gation to offer good men and programs. 

In this new situation, the state prima- 
ries assumed an even greater significance 
than they had already acquired in New 
Hampshire and Minnesota. For Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike, Wisconsin 
and Nebraska strengthened candidacies, 
heightened trends: 

Wisconsin. Senator Robert A. Taft 
regained lost ground, rolled up more than 
300,000 votes and won 24 of the state’s 
30 delegates to the Republican Conven- 
tion. Governor Earl Warren of California 
took the other six. Harold Stassen, who 
offered to give half his delegates to Eisen- 
hower, trailed badly. 

In the Democratic primary, two Tru- 
man slates, minus their candidate, went 
down to total defeat at the hands of Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver of Tennessee. Ke- 
fauver took 85% of the Democratic vote, 
and all the Democratic delegates. 

Wisconsin gave Taft new strength, 
eliminated Harold Stassen altogether, 
kept Earl Warren in the running and 
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showed nothing one way or the other 
about Eisenhower, who wasn’t entered. 

Nebraska. In this state, which Stas- 
sen captured in both 1944 and 1948, he 
was the only major Republican contender 
whose name was on the ballot—and the 
only one who couldn’t make a decent 
showing. After a furious campaign for 
write-in votes, Taft and Eisenhower went 
into a seesaw race which saw the Senator 
slightly ahead in early returns in the popu- 
lar vote and leading with pledged dele- 
gates. Both were ahead of Stassen. 

In the Democratic race, Kefauver 
met his first real challenger, Oklahoma’s 
Senator Robert S. Kerr, and defeated him 
easily in the popular vote, although Kerr 
was winning some delegates. 

The April 1 primaries put the Sena- 
tor and Eisenhower once more neck-and- 
neck in the GOP race. In the other camp, 
they tended to eliminate Kerr, and gave 
Kefauver another handsome boost. 

These results, while they would proba- 
bly not be decisive for anyone, did make 
things tougher for some, easier for others. 
Together with the primaries still to be 
held—New Jersey April 15, Pennsylvania 
and New York April 22, Massachusetts 
April 29, Maryland May 5, Ohio May 6, 
West Virginia May 13, Oregon May 16, 
Florida May 27, California and South 
Dakota June 3—they would add up to a 
rough fight at both conventions. 

With Truman out, the Democrats, in 
addition to Kefauver, had a flock of con- 
tenders to choose from. The lid was 
off at last, and out from under it will 
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burst an increasing number of ambitious 
younger Democrats: 

Georgia’s Senator Richard B. Rus- 
sell, likely to go to Chicago with more 
pledged delegates than any other candi- 
‘date; Senator Brien McMahon of Connec- 
ticut, a self-appointed contender; Gover- 
nor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois, reluctant 
to take a licking but reportedly the Presi- 
dent’s choice and the choice of many 
rank-and-file Democrats; Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of Minnesota, the Senate’s 
nonstop talker and champion of FEPC; 
W. Averell Harriman, foreign aid admin- 
istrator and possible favorite son of the 
huge New York delegation. And along- 
side them, not so young but still lively, 
74-year-old Alben W. Barkley, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

GOP Stable. In addition to obvious 
contenders Taft, Eisenhower and Warren, 
the Republicans have several dark-horse 
possibilities. There is mention of Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois and the 
talk that “if Taft can’t make it, maybe 
MacArthur can.” 

To strengthen this last point of 
view, General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur in the past fortnight reiterated an 
earlier statement that he would not re- 
fuse a call to public duty if it came to 
him. And in another of his searing at- 
tacks on the Truman Administration, de- 
livered to the Mississippi state legislature 
in Jackson, he disclosed that he has 
enormous appeal fo the South. 

This week there was more political 
activity in both parties than there has 
been in two decades. Ahead lay more 
dramatic conventions, and a more deter- 
mined drive for the White House in No- 
vember. Perhaps the greatest single re- 
sult of Truman’s decision to retire was 
the release of the American democracy to 
function as it was intended to function, 
with new faces, new programs and the 
lively ferment of new ideas. 
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Informal family. Juliana and Bernhard with Irene, Marijke, Beatrix, Margriet. 


Holland’s top businesswoman 


is a crownless Queen 


Juliana struggles with economic problems 


at a plain desk in a plain palace 


The busy ruler of too many people 
hurried this week to Washington. There 
was no special rush to the long planned 
visit of Queen Juliana and Prince Bern- 
hard of the Netherlands. The Queen just 
naturally goes at everything fast. 

At home at Soestdijk Palace, the 
Queen keeps on the go from an 8 a.m. 
tea-and-toast breakfast through morning 
interviews, a sandwich lunch and after- 
noon functions, to the tea-till-dinner 
romping time with the children. She’s 
often back at work after dinner until she 
settles into bed before 12 with a psycho- 
logical novel. 

It would be that way in Washington 
on her third visit, her first as Queen. She 
was to arrive in the capital on April 2, 
after a 16-hour flight by chartered com- 
mercial plane, drive through cheering 
crowds to the renovated White House, 
then to the ornate Carlton Hotel for a 
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dinner given by the President and Mrs. 
Truman. It was the first of 16 functions 
jammed into Juliana’s three-day Wash- 
ington stay. Members of the Queen’s 
retinue were looking forward to a week- 
end visit with Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt at 
Hyde Park, N. Y., last breather before a 
nationwide tour which would include ten 
major speeches. 

One of the Queen’s earliest mem- 
ories is of running—away from the severe 
formality of a palace upbringing. Blonde 
Juliaantje, as the Dutch called their 5- 
year-old Princess, was soon caught. “But,” 
she boasts today with a twinkle, “I got 
farther than most girls who run away 
from home.” 

It’s not surprising that she ran. At 
11, Juliana was studying Latin, Greek, 
French, German and English, constitu- 
tional law, economics and physics in ad- 
dition to more usual subjects. “Just see 
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that she works steadily,” her father, 
Prince Hendrik, told a tutor. But the 
child once remarked significantly, “Daddy 
takes me to the movies. Mother takes me 
to church.” 

Her mother’s oppressive ideal of 
service—“The Queen belongs to her peo- 
ple”—ingrained in the shy, brilliant Prin- 
cess made Wilhelmina’s daughter serious 
beyond her years. Photographs of the 
Princess in the °30’s underscore the re- 
mark of a horrified designer that “she 
dresses so as not to shock, never just to 
please.” At state functions, Juliana was 
a touching sight with diamonds sparkling 
in pathetically disordered hair. 
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Beauty Treatment. All this 
changed with her marriage to the young 
German Prince, Bernhard of Lippe- 
Biesterfeld, then Paris executive for a 
large chemical concern. When the young 
couple got back from a honeymoon in 
Poland. Hollanders had a smart “new” 
Crown Princess—though she still went 
light on makeup, colorless nail 
varnish. She and Bernhard drove around 
The Hague in a small Ford roadster, 
walked hand in hand from the palace to 
the movies. Birth of a daughter, Beatrix, 
next year completed Juliana’s metamor- 
phosis. 
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wore 


A second child, Irene, was born just 
a month before the start of World War 
II. Nine months later, Juliana and her 
babies were rushed to England (in an 
armored bank truck, then by destroyer) 
a few days ahead of the Germans. They 


spent the lonely wartime years in exile S} 
at Lee, Mass., and Ottawa, Canada, where ee 
Princess Margriet was born. 


With liberation came the return to a fo 
shattered land under an aging Queen. sy 
Wilhelmina began to talk of retiring. 
Juliana (whose fourth daughter, Marijke, 
had just been born) begged for a few 
more years of freedom. But in 1948 the 
stubborn old lady who had ruled Holland 
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Retired Queen. “Princess” Wilhelmina 


still tours the Netherlands on royal visits. 
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Black Star 
modern 
sports. 


Sportswoman. Juliana is a 
mother, joins her children in 


for 50 years abdicated. At 39 Juliana was 
sworn in as Holland’s fifth monarch. 


Royal Duties. She was not erowned. 
Her subjects withhold this symbol of a 
power granted by the people (first to Wil- 


Ceremonial. Opening the parliamentary sessions of the States General, Juliana is 
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liam the Silent, “ruler by invitation” in 
1581) and still cautiously limited. Her 
royal duties run all the way from ap- 
pointing mayors for each of Holland’s 
1,000 towns to dissolving the 300-year- 
old Netherlands empire. But her actions 
are dictated by Cabinet ministers answer- 
able to an elected parliament. 

Nevertheless, from behind the lit- 
tered desk in her homey study, Juliana 
some real ruling. Her first task 
every morning is to go through a digest 
of events prepared by a woman lawyer, 
Marie-Anne Tellegen. who heads the 
Queen’s executive office. Then Juliana 
calls in anyone who can add to her un- 
derstanding of a problem—be it a dock 
hand or a Cabinet minister. And it’s hap- 
pened that the dock hand’s opinion was 
used to change the official’s mind. 

Right now Juliana’s influence is 
strong on a coalition Cabinet balancing 
between more or less government control 
to deal with economic difficulties. 


does 


The trouble, as always in Hol- 
land, boils down to people—10 mil- 
lion of them in an area the size of 
Maryland and Delaware, another 
300 hungry new mouths each day. 


Although three quarters of the land 
is intensively farmed, Dutch food imports 
have more than doubled in the past half- 
century. Reclaiming land (2,200 square 
miles have been won from the sea since 
the 13th Century) cannot possibly match 
the growing demands of agriculture, let 
alone those of industry, housing and 
roads—all pressured by the birth rate. 

Before the war, the Dutch foeted 
their foreign food bills by exporting 
manufactured goods and from the earn- 
ings of Dutch investments overseas, mer- 
chant shipping and rich colonies. In the 
war, 40% of Holland’s industry was de- 
stroyed, half her fleet sunk and her for- 
eign investments decimated. Then in 1949 
came the loss of Indonesia. 
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By 1950, however, American grants 
and loans of more than a billion dollars 
had boosted industrial production three- 
fold, doubled exports, cut the annual 
trade deficit to $66 million. Financial re- 
serves were building up, there was full 
employment, and rationing was ended. 

Then came Korea. The rising cost of 
raw materials sliced the profit out of ex- 
ports, dropped the trade deficit back to 
$288 million a year. Defense expenditures 
almost doubled (as Holland promised 
five divisions to the European army, sent 
a contingent to Korea). Belt-tightening 
jumped unemployment and domestic 
prices, cut production, but got them over 
a crisis. Now the problem is to raise ex- 
ports, create new investment capital and 
return living standards to prewar normal- 
ity in face of the ever-climbing birth rate. 

The Dutch have solved troubles be- 
fore. Explorers from overcrowded Hol- 
land discovered Australia in 1606; they 
colonized South Africa and the Malay 
Archipelago, opened Ceylon and Formosa 
to the west. From oppression the Dutch 
evolved the first written constitution and 
many of the ideals that are now basic in 
America. Before World War II was over, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxem- 
bourg had agreed on an economic union, 
Benelux, that many consider the first 
step to European federation. 


Best Representative. This, then, 
is the nation represented in Washington 
this week by Queen Juliana. She is per- 
haps herself the truest example of the 
sturdy people who first settled New York. 

Here is a crownless Queen who lives 
in a simple country home and calls it 
that (never “my palace”), a Queen who 
sends her children to a school run by a 
Socialist, a young mother who says 
fervently: “I do not consider the future 
with gloom. Great possibilities are to the 
right and to the left of us—and especially 
ahead of us.”—Peter CELLIERS 


the ruler; her husband sits to one side. 
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Cancer weapons. Helmet’s electrode... 


... “trained” viruses may kill tumors. 


Kastan—Sloan-Kettering 











Cancer research—a long, hard road 


From thousands of experiments and years of study 


come hope and promise for the future 


No single lightning flash of genius 
will smash down the barriers of mystery 
surrounding cancer. Rather the blueprint 
of victory over man’s No. 2 killer will be 
fashioned out of a cell-growth fact here, 
a new treatment step there. 

Last week, on the eve of the Amer- 
ican Cancer Society drive for funds, the 
nation’s cancer research centers reported 
on the painstaking, chip-by-chip progress 
they are making. Considered individually, 
the developments hardly seem significant. 
But taken together, they show the en- 
couraging advances made in treatment, 
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Columbia University 


... kills pain by cutting nerve pathways. Machine (above) dwarfs radium’s output . .. 


diagnosis and basic understanding. 

Doctors today can tackle by surgery 
malignant growths that a few years ago 
doomed the cancer victim. Infection-con- 
trolling antibiotics, better anesthetics, 
and daring techniques of revamping body 
structures have made this possible. At 
Massachusetts General Hospital in Bos- 
ton, the vital blood pathways from the 
digestive system to the liver of a 70-year- 
old man have been rerouted so that a 
tumor of the pancreas could be cut away. 
Previously, this rare kind of cancer was 
practically 100% fatal. 

At Delafield Hospital in New York, 
Columbia University medical school doc- 
tors took out a 7-inch branching section 
of the main artery carrying blood from 
the heart to the legs when they removed 
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a malignant growth in a 54-year-old wom- 
an. Substitution of an artery from a blood- 
vessel bank made this possible. Whole 
stomachs, oesophagus sections, and large 
segments of face and neck structures can 
be removed and rebuilt as doctors learn 
more about how the body works. 


Gland Technique. Potentially most 
exciting is the surgical transplanting of 
glands just revealed at Yale University. 
A team headed by Drs. Harry L. Greene 
and Eugene Cliffton, on the basis of ani- 
mal studies made by Dr. Harry L. Greene, 
transplanted bits of adrenal glands from 
unborn babies into the abdominal muscles 
of two patients whose adrenals had been 
destroyed by Addison’s disease. Similar 
bits of thyroid glands have been placed in 
a third patient whose thyroid was defi- 
cient. Doctors say it is too early to judge 
results, but the transplanted glands ap- 
parently are growing and functioning. 

This technique might open up a new 
approach to treatment of cancer and 
other diseases. Adrenal glands could be 
removed without the need for costly corti- 
sone to keep the patient alive; a pancreas 
could be transplanted to eliminate daily 
insulin for diabetics. 

Only tissues from embryos seem to 
work. Tissue from adults creates anti- 
bodies in the host which in the end de- 
stroy the transplant. In animal experi- 
ments, Dr. Greene has successfully trans- 
planted embryonic gland tissue from one 
animal to another—mice to rabbits, rats 
to guinea pigs, and others. The trans- 
plant takes on the characteristic tissue 
structure of the new host. This suggests 
possible transplants from animals to men 
—as in the monkey-gland sex rejuvena- 
tion experiments of Russian ‘Dr. Serge 
Voronoff 30 years ago. He used testes 
from adult monkeys. “It might have 
worked if he had used embryonic sex 
glands,” Dr. Cliffton guesses. 


High-voltage Medicine. As in sur- 
gery, great strides have been made in 
radiation treatment of cancer. New ma- 
chines like the 12-million-volt “gun” at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy may turn up more successful tech- 
niques, although doctors currently think 
the radiation from 2- to 6-million-volt 
machines may be the maximum needed. 
(A single 2-million-volt machine gives off 
X-rays equal to twice the world’s supply 
of radium.) 

Cancer victims also are being treated 
experimentally with radiation from an 
atomic pile. Boron concentrates three 
times as heavily in brain tumors as in 
normal brain tissue. Dr. William Sweet 
of Harvard Medical School has divided 


the treatment of 58 patients by surgically 
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removing as much of the tumor as pos- 
sible, injecting boron, then exposing them 
to a beam of neutrons from the atomic 
pile at Brookhaven, N. Y. The boron goes 
to tumor cells that can’t be found in sur- 
gery. The neutron beam sets off a minia- 
ture atomic explosion in the boron—kill- 
ing the tumor cell by radiation. Guarded- 
ly Dr. Sweet says: “The evidence shows 
we're not doing harm with this treatment; 
we have hope it can do good.” 

In the chemical battle against can- 
cer, one institution alone has tested more 
than 7,000 compounds to find ones with 
anti-cancer effects. Combinations of hor- 
mones and drugs that fool vitamin- 
hungry cancer cells into taking up use- 
less chemicals and “starving” themselves 
are prolonging the life of leukemia vic- 
tims. But it is a discouraging seesaw 
battle. Cancer becomes resistant to drugs 
and there are great gaps in our knowl- 
edge of hormones. 


Cures but Kills. At Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute in New York. Dr. Alice 
Moore has found viruses which destroy 
cancer cells in mice. But they kill the 
mice, too. Now, working with Dr. Helene 
Toolan, who has made human cancers 
grow in mouse tissue, she hopes to train 
a virus that will kill cancer but leave 
the host untouched. 

If caught in time, most cancer can 
be cured. That’s why tremendous. re- 
search efforts are being made to dis- 
cover tests that will reveal this killer— 
which seldom signals its first stages. 
None yet is perfect. A Columbia Univer- 
sity gynecologist has developed a method 
of cutting off a “rind” of cells from the 
mouth of the womb—second commonest 
site of cancer in women—that can be 
used in a doctor’s office without anes- 
thesia. And new methods for quick 
screening of biopsies like these plus cell 
smears and washings from other sites is 
simplifying the testing job. 





Far less dramatic but no less im- 
portant is the fundamental study of 
how cells grow. If we can find out 
what happens in normal cells, we 
may be able to learn the key to can- 
cer’s abnormal growth. 


Why do cells in deer antlers grow 
rampantly in summer, then stop suddenly 
in the fall? What makes liver cells stop 
their stepped-up reproduction rate when 
cut-out liver sections have been replaced? 
How do the microsomes play their role 
in the assembly line build-up of protein? 

Only in the past few years has 
science found ways to look inside cells. 
What it sees is exciting. Ways have been 
found to measure copper and zinc and 
other “trace” elements that make up as 
little as one part in a billion of human 
tissue. Even effects on the recoil in cells— 
like the “kick” of a gun against your 
shoulder—when a radioactive particle 
shoots out of it is being measured. 

From such work as this will come 
man’s eventual conquering of cancer. 
—JuLes BiLLarp 
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THE WORLD AND US 





Aneurin Bevan, the stormy pet- 
rel of the British Labor Party, is fre- 
quently accused of being anti-Ameri- 
can. Some evidence for the accusation 
is found in the critical speeches that 
he has been making in recent weeks. 

Mr. Bevan charges, for instance, 
that the United States is “doing more 
damage to Western Europe than Stalin 
can ever do.” He says: “I don’t believe 
the American nation has the experi- 
ence, sagacity or self-restraint neces- 
sary for world leadership at this 
time. 






x * * 


“Nye” Bevan, as they call him 
in England, came up the hard way. 
The son of a Welsh coal miner, he left 
school at 13, to work as a pit boy. 
Always a colorful speaker and natural 
leader, he impressed his union col- 
leagues so much that they raised funds 
to send him to Central Labor College 
in London for two years. In 1929, 
when Bevan was 31, the Welsh mining 
district of Ebbw Vale sent him to 
Parliament. He has been re-elected to 
the House of Commons in every elec- 
tion since. 

But Bevan has never consented to 
be what the English call a “back 
bencher”’—an M.P. who obediently 
follows the party line and votes as he 
is told to vote. In 1939 he was tem- 
porarily expelled from the Labor 
Party for insubordination. Now he is 
again a thorn in the flesh of the official 
Socialist leadership. 
















* * * 


His present revolt dates back to 
a year ago, when he was Minister of 
Labor in Prime Minister Attlee’s Cabi- 
net. At our insistence the British Gov- 
ernment was then stepping up its re- 
armament program. Bevan opposed 
the expenditure involved, for two rea- 
sons. First he denied that there is any 
Russian military threat to Western 
Europe. He said that the Kremlin’s 
real objective is to break down the 
economic and social strength of Brit- 
ain and France. Then Bevan said that 
the cost of a vast rearmament program 
would mean intolerable taxes and un- 
bearable living costs for the British 
people, thereby accomplishing exact- 
ly what Stalin wants. 

Several other Labor officials re- 
signed with Bevan, who said in his 
explanatory speech to the House of 
Commons, on April 23, 1951: “We 
have allowed ourselves to be dragged 
too far behind the wheels of Ameri- 
can diplomacy.” 

Six months later, 































in the General 





by Felix Morley 


Mr. Bevan would be welcome here 


United Press 
Party rebel. Bevan’s forthrightness 
would be refreshing. 


Election of Oct. 26, 1951, the Labor 
Government of Clement Attlee was de- 
feated and Winston Churchill came 
to power with a small Conservative 
majority. It does not appear that 
Aneurin Beyan, himself easily re- 
elected, was disappointed by that 
outcome. He heads a section of the 
Labor Party that seeks to oust Attlee 
as its leader. And Attlee’s defeat as 
Prime Minister was the first step to 
that end. Of the 294 Labor Party 
representatives in the present House of 
Commons only about 60 openly follow 
Bevan’s lead. But his actual strength 
is much greater than this would indi- 
cate. Last month, at a party caucus, 
Attlee tried to put through a vote of 
censure of Bevan and his following, 
for voting against the rearmament pro- 
gram. The motion finally adopted was 
so mild as to be almost pointless. 


* * ” 


Aneurin Bevan is now exploit- 
ing this victory over Attlee in speeches 
which sharply denounce the Truman- 
Acheson foreign policy and urge the 
British to break with the leadership 
of Washington. He condemns the new 
American imperialism in much the 
same language that Americans uséd 
to employ with regard to the British 
Empire. And any American who spoke 
out here as Bevan speaks in England 
would be denounced as “isolationist.” 

Nevertheless it may be suggested 
that, because of his refreshing honesty 
and forthrightness, Aneurin Bevan 
would have an enthusiastic reception 
on the U.S. lecture circuit. 





William Kahn 


Study on a stage. The set is crowded with TV equipment, but Bishop Sheen seems to come alone as a guest “in your living room.” 


The sermon is worth hearing 


Bishop Sheen proves that inspirational talks 


can draw a huge TV audience 


Milton Berle staked ‘his claim to 
the 8-9 p.m. spot on Tuesdays in the 
“early” days of postwar television—and 
practically killed the hour for any net- 
work except NBC. 

Following the standard TV technique 
of starting a backfire, CBS threw in 
crooner Frank Sinatra as opposition. He 
turned out some surprisingly deft comedy 
—but his show went off the air last week 
for lack of a sponsor. : 

Du Mont filled the second half of the 
hour with Keep Posted, a serious panel 
on political questions. But when, as a 
public service, the network planned an 
address by a clergyman for the 8 o’clock 
time, it seemed ironic that the program 
was called /s Life Worth Living? 

Contrast. After two shows (starting 
Feb. 12) and a flood of fan mail, the show 
was renamed Life 1s Worth Living. The 
man who proved it was a Roman Catholic 
at the opposite end of the scale from 
Berle: His Excellency Fulton J. Sheen, 
A.B., A.M., S.T.B., J.C.B., Ph.D., D.D., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Auxiliary Bishop of the 
Archdiocese of New York. 

Bishop Sheen, 56, the author of some 
30 books and a veteran of more than 20 
years on radio’s Catholic Hour, is widely 
known for his conversions to Catholicism 
(ex-Communists Elizabeth Bentley and 
Louis Budenz; author Clare Boothe Luce, 
violinist Fritz Kreisler, writer Heywood 
Broun and Henry Ford II). But his most 
notable feat on TV is not his appearance 
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as a Catholic but his evident appeal to all 
faiths. 

Seen direct in eight cities and by de- 
layed transcription in seven others, his 
philosophical discussions draw 8,500 let- 
ters per week, many from non-Catholics. 
Critic Jack Gould of the New York Times 
analyzed his appeal: “While Bishop 
Sheen’s point of view reflects the doc- 
trines of the Roman Catholic Church, he 
is not using television for proselytizing 
or sectarian ends.” 

Bishop Sheen’s own reason for ac- 
cepting “this invitation into your living 
room” is “to draw Americans together— 
by drawing them to God.” He does it by 
a deceptively well-organized and superla- 
tively paced sermon—28-plus minutes 
without a script. 

With timing that many comedians 
might well envy, he brightens his talk of 
the soul, sin and eternity with shy little 
jokes. Typical: A little boy tuned in ac- 
cidentally, “saw me dressed this way— 
like a kind of a holy show,” and shouted, 
“Oh, look, Ma—Superman!” 

Gremlin. Bishop Sheen even has an 
invisible “stooge”—“Skippy, my angel,” 
the stagehand who cleans the little black- 
board used for diagrams and _illustra- 
tions. Skippy is unionized—“a member of 
Cherubim Local No. 3.” 

In a stage set of a dignified study (in 
New York’s Adelphi Theater) Bishop 
Sheen deliberately strives for a quiet, 
conversational effect. Camera work is sim- 


ple, without trick shots. The Bishop has 
no objection to turning his back on the 
audience as he paces back and forth— 
thus violently breaking TV rules. But, 
having built up a feeling of intimate con- 
versation, he occasionally breaks the 
mood by referring to the overhead lights, 
the glaring red indicator light on the cam- 
era that is focused upon him, or the 
clock he is watching. 

What does the booming success of 
Life Is Worth Living mean to unspon- 
sored public-service programs? Du Mont 
says it demonstrates that many viewers 
“crave a more substantial, more satisfy- 
ing type of program than is generally 
available in the medium’s prime evening 
hours.” And in equally “prime” spots 
they plan to present other series, with 
noted Protestant and Jewish speakers, to 
that huge audience which gratefully ac- 
cepts a lesson in the living room. 


Old Jewish prayerbook 
gets GI revision 


As 150,000 devout Jews in the U.S. 
armed services pause this week for Pass- 
over services, they have before them 
something brand new in Jewish religious 
writings. 

It is a 126-page translation of the 
Haggadah, the Passover prayer book used 
in the eight-day celebration of Jewish 
escape from Egyptian bondage more than 
3,000 years ago. 

Its origin goes back nine years, to 
when Air Force chaplain Albert S. Gold- 
stein—now rabbi of New York City’s Tre- 
mont Temple—decided Jews in military 
service (or out of it, for that matter) 
needed better English translations of 
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Hebrew texts than they were getting. 

Goldstein wanted a book in GI Eng- 
lish which would be, at the same time, 
reverent, esthetic and spiritually moving. 
So he began one himself. 

Goldstein’s first draft, beginning 
with the story of the Israelites’ liberation 
from the cruel Pharaohs and the “pass- 
ing over” of Jewish homes by the Death 
Angel when he slew first-born Egyptian 
sons, was completed last July. 

For months thereafter a_ distin- 
guished panel of rabbinical critics worked 
over it, settling questions of policy—both 
theologic and linguistic. The Haggadah 
editors even called for the advice of an 
educational psychologist (hep in the lan- 
guage of Gls) before the new translation 
was ready for the printers. 


Deflowered. Where earlier Hagga- 
dah translations of the Psalms said “Out 
of my straits I called upon the Lord; He 
answered me with great enlargement,” 
the Goldstein revision put it like this: “In 
distress I called upon the Lord; He an- 
swered me with divine generosity.” 

Where the old Haggadah read “May 
the All-merciful cause us to inhe-it the 
day that shall be altogether good,” the 
revised edition for troop use goes right to 
the point with “O God of mercy, grant us 
a day of perfect happiness.” 

And the translation “Thou didst 
thrust sore at me that I might fall” was 
changed into words which even the low- 
liest yard-bird could easily comprehend: 

“I was pushed around to get me 
down.” 

Significantly, the text has the ap- 
proval of all three branches of Judaism 
(Orthodox, Conservative and Reform). 
Whether the new prayer book will be- 
come popular for home use is not yet cer- 
tain. Goldstein said he would like to give 
it general distribution but does not have 
any plans for it now. 





Leo Srachtenbers 
Goldstein. For Jewish servicemen and 
women, a new prayer book. (SEE: Gl) 
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England is an island surrounded, 
at the moment, by hot water. 
—London Opinion. 


“T see that Schloz has been made 
Minister of War. I’m happy. We won't 
have war.” 

“Why so?” 

“Well, when he was Minister of 
Coal we didn’t have any of that 
either.” 

—Satyrikon, Frankfort, Germany. 


Experts announce that we will 
be ready for war by 1954. The other 
side will please note that starting 
something before then will be consid- 
ered cheating. 

—Calgary Herald, Canada. 


In all the satellite countries 
“ hd 7” 
voluntary collections” of money and 
clothing have been carried out recent- 
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SOLUCIONES PARA ARREGIAR 
LA SITUACIGN ECONCGMIGA... 


HOMBRE /. SERIA 1A } 
PRIMERA VEZ QUE EL TETANO 
PIDE UMA iINVECCIGA! 
ANTITETANICA.” 





El Plata, Montevideo 

“I see Peron is asking businessmen in 

Argentina for solutions to the eco- 
nomic crisis. . . .” 

“That’s the first time a tetanus germ 

asked for an antitetanus vaccination!” 


ly for the “poor, suffering people of 
North Korea.” But the population is 
not so sure who the ultimate recipients 
are. For instance, in Bucharest a 10- 
year-old boy excitedly told his father 
that he had just seen a Korean. 

“How do you know he was a Ko- 
rean?” asked the surprised father. 
“Did he look Oriental?” 

“No,” said the boy,” but I’m sure 
he was a Korean because he was wear- 
ing your gray pants.” 

—tLa Nation Roumaine, Paris. 


A small plate is attached to a 
Russian building. Next to the building 
is a huge monument. “Why the small 
plate?” inquired a visitor. 

“To tell that Lenin once lived in 
that house.” 

“And why the big monument?” 





Die Weltwoche, Zurich, Switserland 
. you know, Dear, sometimes I do 
believe the Russians did invent this 


“ 


” 


damn thing. .. . 


“To show that Stalin unveiled the 
plate.”—-Radio Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 


An exasperated Cabinet Minis- 
ter is quoted as remarking, in connec- 
tion with Great Britain’s economic 
problems: “If you took all the econo- 
mists in England and laid them end to 
end starting at Piccadilly Circus, they 
still wouldn’t reach any conclusion.” 

—English Digest. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 
Czechs now have a new way of de- 
termining the four cardinal points of 
the compass. “Take your watch. Put it 
on the palm of your outstretched hand 
and slowly turn around. Watch care- 
fully the moment when your watch 
disappears. That direction is East.” 


ee Each night the walls in a 
Czech industrial district were found 
covered with anti-Soviet slogans. The 
furious Reds, tired of washing off the 
chalk-marks, wrote one day on the 
same walls: “Why don’t you write this 
in broad daylight, you cowards?” 

The following night there was an 
answer. The new chalk-marks said: 
“Sorry, but during the day we're too 
busy parading with you fellows!” 


Akhbar el-Yom, Cairo 
Father to teacher: “How can you tell 
my son the Pyramids were built 6,000 
years ago when we're still in 1952?” 
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Wall Street moves to Main Street 
as security replaces speculation 


The little man is the big man in the stock market 


At 32 Joel Lawhon 
for himself. 

Four years ago, he and four friends 
gambled that Wilson, N.C. ( pop. 23,010), 
could use a second radio station. 

They won. Last year, Lawhon re- 
ceived profits of nearly $2,000 from 
WVOT in addition to his salary. 

“T thought of putting it all in the 
bank,” he said last week. “But I knew 
if I did I'd spend it.” He applied half of 
it, instead, toward paying off the mort- 
gage on the five-room cottage where he 
lives with his wife and child. 

That was a conventional enough way 
to use a windfall. But more significant is 
what he did with the remainder of the 
money: He invested it in conservative 
common stocks, ones almost sure to pro- 
duce regular dividends. 


had done well 


Working Money. “I looked at it 
this way,” he said. “I’m not brilliantly 
gifted. I can go just so far on my own 
talents. In seeking financial security, I 
feel I can do best by having money work- 
ing for me instead of me working for 
money. The sooner I could build up an 
income from investments, the better.” 

Last week, as Brookings Institution 
rounded out the first census of American 
stockholders, thousands of new, small in- 
vestors like Lawhon promised to push the 
total close to one person in every 15. 

Farmers, merchants, ministers, teach- 
ers—all are turning to stock investments, 
hopeful that it will offer protection in the 
inflation-ridden years they believe lie 
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ahead. On Wall Street, “big money” 
doesn’t talk the way it used to; but “little 
money” does. Late last month, when an 
underwriting syndicate put up $29 million 
of Schering Corp. stock for sale, much 
went to purchasers with only a few hun- 
dred dollars. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, the largest brokerage firm, 
alone reported 3,000 buyers. 

Factory workers and junior execu- 


Stock buyers’ cautions 
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1. Beware of “tips” on stocks 
‘sure to go up.” 

2. Don’t go into the stock mar- 
ket to make a lot of money in a 
hurry. You probably won’t. 

3. Investigate the company in 
whose stock you plan to invest. 
Many brokers maintain elaborate 
research organizations to help you. 

4. Don’t tie up all your sav- 
ings in the stock market. Ordinar- 
ily, you should not invest anything 
but “extra money” left after you 
buy a house, protect your family 
with insurance, etc. 

5. Find out how the stock 
market operates. Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane at 70 Pine 
St., New York 5, N.Y., will send 
you a free primer, How to Invest. 
Both Merrill Lynch and the New 
York Stock Exchange have movies 
available for service clubs, church 
groups and schools. 
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Stockholders 


179,908 


tives are becoming shareholders in the 
corporations for which they work. In 
1949, such plans were adopted by 26 com- 
panies listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; in 1950 by 32; last year by 118. 
Stock-participation gives the employe 
more interest in the business and, the 
Exchange reports, has raised “hundreds 
of millions of dollars in new equity 
capital.” 

Brokerage offices have opened in 
towns where “stock” once meant only 
livestock: Elkhart, Ill. (pop. 436), Iowa 
Falls, lowa (pop. 4,901), Kentland, Ind. 
(pop. 1,626). Today, nearly one fourth of 
the 383 places where Stock Exchange 
members maintain offices have popula- 
tions under 25,000. 


Big Change? The stock market’s 
new esteem on Main Street represents a 
sharp turnabout from the late Twenties, 
when many regarded Wall Street as a 
New York clip joint “where the suckers 
lose their shirts.” 

Twenty-five years ago, for example, 
the brokerage office in Wilson, N.C., was 
on a side street. It had a back entrance so 
customers could come and go secretly. 
For a businessman like young Joel Law- 
hon to have been seen there could have 
ruined his credit standing. Bankers as- 
sumed that if you bought stocks you were 
a gambler. Many of the customers were. 

Today the Wilson brokerage office, 
one of the 104 branches of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, occupies three 
rooms over the National Bank. Its mana- 
ger, Henry B. Boles. is a dignified, re- 
spected citizen—a Lion, an Elk, and a 
Shriner. Often, local bankers will refer 
customers to Boles, or even make stock 
purchases for customers through their 
bank’s account with Merrill Lynch. 

In the Twenties, the Wilson broker- 
age office had less than 30 customers. To- 


Steady income through “blue chip” stocks 


Dividends paid 
each year since 


Current rate 
of return 


9.8% 











1882 


1848 


Pathfinder—New York Stock Exchange, Merrill Lynch data 





Regular. More than 300 stocks have paid dividends 20 years or more; these are among leaders in number of shareholders. 
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day, it has nearly 4,000. Since the war, 
Boles has more than doubled his staff. 

What has happened to bring this 
startling new public acceptance of stocks, 
not only in Wilson but across the nation? 

In reply, 41-year-old George Keith 
Funston, new president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, cites the healthy effect of 
Government regulations (no longer can 
you buy stocks for 10¢ or less “down pay- 
ment” on the dollar; you must put up at 
least 75¢) and the Exchange’s own tough 
rules for protection of the public. 

Managing partner Winthrop H. 
Smith of Merrill Lynch points to the 
wholesome influence of today’s account 
executive as opposed to the “customer’s 
man” who prospered or floundered in pro- 
portion to the “tips” he could offer a few 
millionaire friends. Today, there just 
aren't as many millionaires as in 1929; 
but there are three times as many Ameri- 
cans clearing $5,000 to $10,000 a year 
after taxes. 

Experience has taught that the in- 
vestments of this growing segment of 
shareholders can best be handled by ac- 
count executives who offer no “tips,” 
won't even give advice unless it is solic- 
ited. They simply act as agents in the 
purchase and sale of securities, offer free 
and extensive research help; the broker- 
age firm’s only “take” is a small fee, 
about 1% to 2% of the stock’s cost. 


Good Advice. Modern account ex- 
ecutives are quick to warn new customers 
of the inherent risk in the stock market. 
Some stocks may be overpriced. Some 
may go down. But, they ask, isn’t there 
risk, too, in letting spare cash lie idle? 


If you keep it in an old shoe 
box, it can be stolen. 

If you keep it in a bank, infla- 
tion can be the thief: 1% or 2% 
interest can’t prevent savings from 
losing value to inflation. 


Pollsters asked a representative sam- 
pling of Americans recently: 

“If the cost of living should continue 
to rise over the next ten years, can you 
think of any disadvantages in investing 
in Government bonds?” 

More than half answered “No.” Yet, 
while Stock Exchange executives won't 
say so, G-bonds have their disadvantages. 
The man who bought a defense bond in 
1939 for $18.75 got $25 for it in 1950. But 
that $25 would buy only as much as $15 
would have bought in 1939. 

The Government bond, pegged to a 
fixed rate of interest. offers a safe return, 
barring inflation. Stock prices, on the 
other hand, generally go up with infla- 
tion, fall with deflation because they re- 
spond quickly to economic changes. 
When the cost of living rose 85% be- 
tween 1939 and 1950, prices of stocks (as 
‘measured by the Dow-Jones index of 65 
assorted stocks) went up 84%. 

Most brokers avoid recommending 
stocks as a “perfect” inflation protection. 
But on dividends, they’re enthusiastic. 
More than 300 companies listed on the 
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W all Street looks to Main Street. Much activity at New York’s Stock Exchange ... 





now stems from such small-city 


common stock dividends regularly for 20 
to 104 years (Pennsylvania Railroad). 
Average stockholder return last year on 
this group was 5.9%; some paid as high 
as 10% or 11%. 

In the hectic Twenties, most small 
stockholders were speculators who bought 
stock in the hope the price would go up; 
then they could sell and take a quick 
profit. Today, most stockholders are in- 
vestors, interested primarily in regular 
dividends. 

That difference, incidentally, is a 
major protection against “another 1929 
crash.” The little investor of today doesn’t 
get rattled and sell when his stock goes 
down in price, thus making a minor drop 
a big one. He holds onto his stock; as a 
shareholder or part-owner of the com- 
pany it represents, he has faith in its 
ability to pay dividends. 

—Donacp S. STROETZEL 
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Pathfinder 
brokers’ offices as this one in Wilson. 


Cost of a job 


When George Keith Funston, 
president of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, stated in Chicago last fortnight 
that “an investment of $16,600 per em- 
ploye is required to operate an industrial 
concern today,” he pointed up a major 
reason for industry’s interest in new in- 
vestors, big and little. 

In the railroad industry, the average 
job cost is $22,000; in the electric and 
gas utilities industries it is $53,000. For 
the new United States Steel Corp. mill 
near Trenton, N.J., the cost of each new 
job created there will amount to approxi- 
mately $90,000. 

By comparison, investment behind 
each job in manufacturing in 1939 aver- 
aged only $6,006, in 1849 a mere $580. 
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Keystone 


Public nuisance. India’s 50 million monkeys gobble 500,000 tons of food a year. 


Fifty million long-tailed bandits 


Indians superstitiously sit and starve while 


semi-sacred monkeys steal their food 


One of the better known inhabi- 
tants of the Indian hill town of Simla is 
a large and elderly Rhesus monkey. He 
lives near the Northview Buildings, which 
house government offices, and makes his 
living stealing native chapattis (un- 
leavened wheat pancakes) the clerks 
bring for their lunch. He is one of the 
estimated 50 million monkeys that eat 
500,000 tons of food a year in India. 

Because of the monkeys. Indian 
farmers maintain 24-hour watch over 
grain fields or orchards when they are 
ripening. Still they lose—the animals di- 
vide into two gangs, one to distract the 
watcher while the other reaps a fast har- 
vest. They make away with up to a quar- 
ter of the food India must import (some 
on loan from America) to keep its 360 
million people just beyond starvation. 


Killers. Moreover, apart from their 
appetites, the animals can be dangerous. 
Recently, several women students at a 
Lucknow college were so badly bitten 
they had to be hospitalized. Near Delhi, a 
six-month-old baby was dragged from its 
bed and bitten to death. Indian doctors 
also suspect the ugly chattering animals 
of being disease carriers. 

India’s food minister, K. M. Munshi, 
has warned that India has a choice be- 
tween keeping the monkeys and starving 
its children, or destroying the beasts and 
feeding the children. But, as an English 
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observer remarked, “It seems the mon- 
keys have the upper paw.” 

The Government’s _ two-year-old 
“Grow-More-Food” drive has been soft- 
pedaled—at least with respect to mon- 
keys. The Punjab administration has 
withdrawn (or at least stopped publiciz- 
ing) its bounty of 40¢ per monkey tail. 

There is no more talk of making ap- 
plicants for gun licenses turn in five 
monkey tails. And Orissa Province has 
stopped boasting about its annual alloca- 
tion of nearly $40,000 to. monkey-killing. 
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Immune. Protected monkeys swarm in 
crowded cities, probably spread disease. 


In drought-hit Madras, where 3,000 mon- 
keys were complicating the threat of 
famine, authorities admitted “. . . senti- 
ment is strongly against shooting mon- 
keys,” and instead urged their capture 
alive for export. Even to this, though, 
there is opposition. In four years, all In- 
dia exported a mere 68,000 monkeys. 

This strange (to Westerners) affec- 
tion of Indians for monkeys goes deeper 
than Buddhist or Hindu traditions, 

One of the best-loved immortals of 
Indian scriptures is a monkey named 
Hanuman, and all monkeys are looked 
upon as his descendants. 

Hanuman, any Indian child can tell 
you, was a monkey with supernatural 
powers; he could make himself as large 
as a mountain or small as a thumb. He 
could fly over oceans. He glowed as from 
a great fire within him and his tail was so 
heavy that the most powerful man could 
not lift it. 


Tailed Demigod. Now it happened 
(according to the legend) that beautiful 
Sita, wife of the god Rama, fell into the 
clutches of the demon Ravana, who lived 
on the island of Ceylon. To help Rama, 
Hanuman ordered his monkey army to 
form a bridge of boulders across the 
water from the mainland. And over this 
marched Rama’s warriors to Sita’s rescue. 

In the battle that followed, Ravana 
cast a fatal spell over Rama’s army. It 
could be broken only by an herb from 
the far Himalayas. Hanuman flew across 
seas and land, brought back a whole 
mountain lest he pick the wrong herb. In 
gratitude, victorious Rama gave Hanu- 
man everlasting life. 


Venerated Ape. So deep is the ven- 
eration of Hanuman (who was probably, 
historians think, a Tibetan war lord allied 
to an early Indian rajah) that temples 
have been built to him as a saint. 

Nevertheless, “the attitude of the 
people is changing,” says Dr. H. S. Pru- 
thi, India’s Plant Protection Adviser. “Al- 
though even greater food waste is due to 
lack of storage. and to rats, still many 
monkeys are being destroyed. The prob- 
lem will resolve itself gradually.” 





James Burke-Graphic House 
Raiders. At railroad stations Hanuman’s 
monkey horde congregates to beg or steal. 
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No pressing problem here ! 


It's almost magic—the way you can now take cotton or rayon garments 
out of a tightly packed suitcase, hang them up—and let their wrinkles 
disappear overnight! 


This exciting development was made practical for cottons by 
American Cyanamid’s SurerseT® Finish. Now another Cyanamid development, 
PERMEL P.us* Finish, brings wonderful new advantages to rayon and rayon 
mixtures. Applied to the fabric, it imparts a rich, luxurious quality, ideal 
for men’s and women’s suits and sportswear. Treated garments give longer 
carefree wear thanks to their lasting resistance to wrinkles, water-spotting, 
perspiration and other common stains—and save you the trouble and expense 
of frequent pressings and dry cleanings. 

PERMEL Puus and SurersetT fabric finishes are typical examples of how 


Cyanamid chemistry works to benefit you. *Trade-mark of American Cyanamid Company 


AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPAN 
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Materials for the Textile Industry—one of Cyanamid’s many services 





THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE is on its way out; there were 200,000 of them 
in 1916—today there are less than 70,000. Every day, eight or nine one-room 
country schools are abandoned. But children still play fox-and-geese, and 
drop-the-handkerchief, and small girls’ pigtails are still an invitation to trouble. 


IN 1900 there were 15,500,000 students enrolled in U. S. 
public schools — but only 10,600,000 came every day; it was 
too far in bad weather. Even today’s vitamin-packed, snow- 
suited child would find those winter walks pretty long. 


Some days it was fun, on the long 
walk to school. In the chilly autumn 
mornings your breath made a fine 
smoke, and your ears were snug in 
your earflap cap. Down the road the 
heavy mud-ruts of the wagon tracks 
had frozen stiff, and skim-ice formed 
over the puddles. 

But it was a long, long walk to the 
little red (or yellow or white) school- 
houses, back in the first years of the 
century. Those schoolhouses were 
dimlit, the equipment was meager, 
and the teaching methods were as 
rigid as the teacher’s knuckle-rap- 
ping ruler. They were poor schools, 
for they had to be near the pupils— 
within walking distance. Two thirds 
of all Americans lived outside the 
cities, then, and who could'stop the 
farm chores to haul children to 
school? 


But on the streets of Detroit 
Henry Ford’s new machines were 


popping explosively, scaring horses 


and the good church-going citizens; 
occasionally, these rugged little cars 
even ventured out on the crude 
country roads of the day. 


In a few swift years the automo- 
bile and the bus changed the whole 
American educational scene. Now 
they bring the pupils to the schools. 


FOUR MILLION MILES each school day are traveled by 
104,000 school buses and cars, taking children safely in 
any weather. And many millions of miles are rolled up in 
private car pools. Absenteeism now means only sickness. 
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choolhouse that disappeared 


The school bus alone (chrome 
yellow by law in 40 states) is the 
largest passenger carrier in the 
world, taking more than six and one- 
quarter million youngsters safely to 
school every day. And uncounted 
thousands of commercial buses and 
private passenger cars take many 
other millions in all-weather safety. 
For a generation, Ford has been 
famous for its school buses. 

Such progress enabled the country 
fathers to consolidate their little 
schoolhouses into a big new modern 
building, an open and happy school 


TODAY’S SCHOOLHOUSE, such as this in Abington Town- 


ship, Pa., has glass walls, round-cornered rooms, green glass 


' 


designed for daylight, easy to keep 
clean, a place planned to serve the 
whole community after school 
hours. The consolidations made 
more money available for teachers 
and books and equipment—all be- 
cause the automobile and the bus 
had knitted the American society 
more closely together. 


The modern school is only one of 
the great changes the motor age 
brought. Ford and other automobile 
pioneers made the U. S. a land on 
wheels; for a half-century Ameri- 
cans have been the most mobile 


people who ever lived. A part of our 
very freedom is the freedom of 
movement; and our mobility is an 
endless search for progress. 

At Ford Motor Company we have 
faith in that search, and faith in the 
bright future of the American Road; 
we will continue to contribute to 
the forward progress of the wheels 
rolling unconquerably toward a 
better life for everyone. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD + LINCOLN + MERCURY CARS 
FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 


blackboards on which the students write with yellow chalk. 
Such new classrooms are airy, clean, sunlit without glare. 
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New Flight-Style 
Control Panel— 
one of many quality features of 
Ford’s Coachcraft Bodies—blends 
into the doors in a sweeping curve. 
Controls are easier to reach, in- 
struments easier to read. 


the driver more foot 
space, eliminate drafty 
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Once again Ford’s first with the 
newest in its price class! 


The 1952 Ford is available in 
more models and in more color 
and upholstery combinations than 
any other car in its field. In addi- 
tion, it is the only low-priced car 
to offer three drives: Fordomatic, 
Overdrive, and Conventional. 
Your Ford Dealer invites you to ¢ 
“Test Drive’ a 52 Ford today. 
You'll agree it’s the ablest car on 
the American road! You can pay 
more, but you can’t buy better! 






New Power-PivotPed- 
als are suspended from VU e 
above! They're easier $ | 
to operate. They give 
ee 
holes in the floor. Wit | | Q ne : 
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"ect Drive 


New higher compression in 
both the new 101-h.p. Mile- 
age Maker Six, with overhead 
valves, and in the 110-h.p. 
Strato-Star V-8! And both 
have the Automatic Power 
Pilot so they deliver all their 
“go”’ on “‘regular’’ gasoline. 





New Full-Circle Visibility 
really lets you see where 
you're going and where 
you've been. You have the 
safety advantages of a huge 
one-piece windshield and a 
car-wide rear window plus 
side windows that are picture- 
window big. 


That eas te Its the Ablest Caron the American Road 


Hie today ye. 
your ee pealers 
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Fords new down — 
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«ares New Center-Fill Fueling 
makes gassing-up conven- 
ient from either side of the 
pump. With no long filler 
pipe in the way, the luggage 
compartment is a suitcase 
bigger. And the rear license 
plate is spring-mounted to 
conceal the gas cap! 


White sidewall tires (if available), Fordomatic, and 


mee? §6©Overdrive optional at extra cost. Equipment, accessories 


and trim subject to change without notice. 
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The bushy man in the fuzzy hat 


puts a bargain price on records 


Don Gabor’s classical disks pass the million mark 


The penny-wise wife of an ex-Gl 
student marched into a record shop in a 
Midwestern college town last week. Out 
she came, hurried and happy, with a 12- 
inch long-playing record of Beethoven’s 
Eroica Symphony. It had cost but $2.19 
—which was why she could afford it. 

She didn’t know it, but she owed her 
musical bargain to a man in New York 
best known for his fuzzy green hat and 
for the fact that he is at once one of the 


Highbrow hits 
















What classics head the low- 
priced LP hit parade? Top sellers 
in the Remington Records list are 
disks of Chopin’s Etudes, Mendels- 
sohn’s Violin Concerto, Tchaikow- 
sky’s Nutcracker Suite, Beethoven’s 
Fifth Symphony, Tchaikowsky’s 
Romeo and Juliet Overture and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Cog d’Or Suite. 
Among operas, (which sell “fabu- 
lously,” even in three-disk albums) 
leaders are Puccini’s Tosca, Verdi’s 
Rigoletto and Traviata. 


sharpest businessmen and one of the soft- 
est-hearted sentimentalists in the music 
industry. 

His name is Don Gabor. At 40, he is 
president, founder, sales-director, promo- 
tion boss and No. 1 publicity feature of 
Remington Records Inc., which sold more 
than a million $1.69 and $2.19 classical 
disks last year and expects to do much 
better in 1952. A burly, bushy, broody 
man, Gabor wears at all times a green 
Angora hat and talks with a rich Hun- 
garian accent, although he was born in 


New York. 


Pilgrimage. When he was 21, his 
parents took him on a visit to the old 
country. They were killed there in an 
automobile accident; he was adopted, 
raised and educated by a Hungarian 
uncle. At 21, he left the country to avoid 
Hungarian citizenship—he wanted to be 
an American. He earned his way across 
Europe, working at odd jobs in radio, 
sugar-processing and, finally, gasoline re- 
fining. He learned to speak six languages, 
all brokenly. In 1938, at 26. he came to 
the United States and went to work as 
a shipping clerk for RCA. Victor at $18 a 
week. 

Within two years, he was at the head 
of Victor’s foreign records department, 
producing song disks in 14 tongues. This, 
together with his multilingual radio lis- 
tening habits, gave him a bright idea. He 
went to Broadcast Music Inc., the radio- 
music licensing agency, and pointed out 
that there were 600 foreign-language 
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radio stations in the United States, all 
hungry for transcribed programs of for- 
eign folksongs. Gabor offered to provide 
the transcriptions if BMI would market 
them. 

When BMI agreed, all Gabor needed 
was a record factory. He bought one (he 
has always been good at raising money, 
he admits) in Webster, Mass. On the 
side, he started a record company of his 
own, called Continental. 

Mostly it, too, featured foreign lan- 
guage “pops.” But there was one excep- 
tion. In 1942, the elderly Hungarian mod- 
ernist composer Bela Bartok came to 
America. Musician friends told Gabor 
(quite truly) that some day Bartok, then 
poor and unrecognized, would be num- 
bered among music’s immortals. Gabor, 
loyal and obliging, recorded a Bartok 
piano album. 

It sold a puny 40 copies and, mean- 
while, Bartok fell ill. Money was needed. 
Still loyal, Gabor falsified his profit ledger 
and paid Bartok royalties for 50,000 sales 
—$500. Then he had to lure Bartok’s 
publishers into the hoax, which cost him 
another $500. At.the end of this, the 
erstwhile lowbrow Gabor had become a 
classics crusader. This, in turn, generated 
Remington Records, with its slogan— 
“Music for the Millions.” 

Gabor started Remington in 1950, 
first with light classics, then with sym- 


phonic works. His theory: People want 
music, not name performers. (“Who re- 
members a conductor of 50 years ago? 
But Beethoven is still in business.” ) 

Owing to strict vinylite rationing, his 
first disks were raspy, breakable, fast- 
wearing. Now shortages have eased: soon 
Remingtons will be pure. translucent 
vinyl. And Gabor has hired Emory Cook, 
rated by some America’s top recording 
engineer. Also, despite his stand against 
name artists, he has signed up a stable of 
high-ranking performers. Latest acquisi- 
tion: Artur Rodzinski, former conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic and the 
Chicago Symphony. 


Bargain Classics. Remington saves 
money by using good, second-string Euro- 
pean orchestras and economizing on re- 
hearsals. Music is tape-recorded, sent 
home, mass-transcribed and printed. Ga- 
bor does the marketing himself—to de- 
partment stores, major mail-order houses, 
drug chains, five-and-dime stores. 

Furthermore, since he is smart enough 
to be humble, he carefully checks on his 
best-sellers, chatting with sales clerks all 
over the nation. Then he listens to the 
best-sellers himself (he doesn’t claim to 
be a connoisseur) to absorb their flavor. 
This helps him choose what next to 
record. His choices usually are hits; in 
fact, his own taste seems to be exactly 
that of the average best-seller buyer. Two 
results of this are that (1) Don H. Gabor, 
music merchant who can’t read a note, 
lives in New York’s exclusive Riverdale 
suburb only two blocks from Arturo Tos- 
canini, and (2) any American who wants 
Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony can 


get it for the price of four movie tickets. 
—Joun Con ty. 





Pathfinder-United Press 


Hit? Remington’s Gabor and musical director Edward Kileny judge a recording. 
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FEAR OF SHORTAGES IS DWINDLING. Many merchants and distributors have been 
reducing inventories and there is more "shopping" for better values 
and prices. This puts both prices and stocks on a more solid basis. 


SALES WENT UP, NET PROFITS DOWN in 1951. The National City Bank of New York, 
checking on 2,195 corporations, found net income after taxes down 5%. 
Manufacturing net was down 7%; chain, department and other stores 
down 9%; transportation and construction down 10%. 








TO PAY LESS TAXES at the end of the year, put down each day the expenses that 
are deductible. Items overlooked include wages paid your children, 
meals for hired help, entertainment in your home for business 


dues, gifts and a host of other business costs. You can deduct gas 


and oil from your income tax when expended in behalf of free public 
purposes such as governmental and charitable organizations. 


TEACHERS AND PROFESSORS should consider work in offices and industries instead 
of more academic studies to advance their effectiveness as instruct-— 


ors. One college says, "If a college faculty could alternate between 
teaching and other work, the educational gain would be far-reaching." 


COLLECTION LOSSES WILL INCREASE. Tighten up on your credit methods. Have your 
banker check your credit customers at regular intervals. Check 
prospects in advance so you know whether to offer credit. Do not let 
delinquent bills ride. When a customer starts passing his payment 
dates, he may be accumulating debts with others. Prompt action may 
get your money while less alert businesses are stuck with the bad 
account. 


BEWARE HOLDING OF CORN, SOYBEANS, COTTON and other farm products as a specula- 
tion. This has paid during most of the inflation boom of the past 
12 years, but take warning from what has happened to hogs, eggs, 
wool-——and to the losses of many cattle and lamb feeders. Risks from 
holding high-priced grains are high. 


DRUG STORES BECAME VARIETY STORES; now grocery stores are adding drug lines and 
even getting into the clothing business. Wide profit margins on 
drugs are reported especially attractive. Even businesses like 
filling stations are adding almost any item that looks profitable. 





SOME SMALL-TOWN MERCHANTS are driving trade to the larger towns by letting 
their stocks run down. Local people want to trade at home——but 
sometimes can't get up-to-date goods. 


IF IN DOUBT ABOUT A BUSINESS or scheme, you can get free information. There 
are 89 Better Business Bureaus in the principal cities anxious to 
give you "factual information without cost or obligation." Regard-— 


legitimate businesses. 


THE BABY BOOM CONTINUES. Births last year set a new all-time high. Total 
population is now about 156 million people, and the equivalent of two 
cities the size of Cleveland and Detroit will be added this year to 
feed, clothe and house. 


AT THE SAME TIME DEATH RATES ARE AT A RECORD LOW. Larger schools and hospitals 
will be needed in every growing area. More people means one of these 
two alternatives: greater production or a lower standard of living. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 





REMINGTON 
THE WORLDS NOt 
ELECTRIC SHAVER 


Who’s Who in the Electric Shaver 
Industry? 

Who has Made and Sold More 
Electric Shavers? 

The answer to these questions 
is REMINGTON RAND. 

These statements need no Dealer Survey to back them up. 
The sales figures provide the facts— more than 8,000,000 
REMINGTON ELECTRIC SHAVERS have been made and 
sold. The books of Remington Rand prove it. Our thanks go 
to the men in 80 countries who are enthusiastic users and 


boosters of Remington Shavers, and who keep telling their 
friends that the Remington way is the most satisfying way 
to shave, without soap or blades, mess or bother. 

The amazing new Remington 60, the world’s first and only 
sixty second shaver, illustrated, is the highly perfected result 
of years of Remington Rand Leadership . . . of Remington 
Rand Research, of Remington Rand Know-how. 

Its handsome appearance, smart packaging and superb per- 
formance make it the world’s finest electric shaver. Buy a 
Remington at all fine stores, secure in the knowledge that 
Remington is the electric shaver preferred and used by more 
men throughout the entire world. 


4 provuc: or Mremington. Frand 
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Picture atom-powered military 
bases floating high above the North Pole 
—to give new security to Americans men- 
aced by Soviet sneak bombing. 

Mounting giant radar scanners, these 
aerial fortresses could launch jet fighters 
or guided missiles against enemy raiders 
hours before spotters in the U.S. even 
knew they were aloft. 

Is this all a mad scientist’s dream? 
Not at all. A cloud-borne Maginot Line, 


Hindenburg. This end can’t come to 
U.S. helium-filled lighter-than-air craft. 


International 
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Rugged. Reliability of Navy blimps like this 
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(left) hints at peacetime uses. 
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Flying 4000 Miles... 


... CARRIES 70 TONS OF CARGO 
ON 40 TONS OF FUEL 


The airship: a possible solution 
to the Red submarine threat 


“LTAs” might answer other urgent air needs, too 


extending down over the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, is entirely feasible today, some ex- 
perts think. Its basic unit would be the 
“outdated” airship. 

Held back for 15 years by memory 
of the dirigible Hindenburg’s flaming end 
at Lakehurst, N.J., in May 1937, lighter- 
than-air craft proved themselves against 
the U-boat threat in World War Il. Now 
—answering the danger of a bigger, bet- 
ter Red sub fleet—the Navy is working 
on a stronger blimp program. (Blimps 
are small, “limp” airships.) Meanwhile, 
civilian experts talk of lifting critical car- 
goes out of subs’ reach in huge, rigid air 
freighters. 


Big Lift. One of these helium-filled 
descendants of 18th-century hot-air bal- 
loons could carry 70 tons of freight 4,000 
miles for 14¢ a ton-mile—seven times an 
airplane’s payload at one-third the cost. 

Plans also are on paper for a metal- 
hull airship as long as the liner Queen 
Mary, offering 112 passengers private 
staterooms, fresh-cooked meals in a regu- 
lar dining room, bar, lounges, promenade 
decks. A passenger could make the 32- 
hour flight from San Francisco to Hono- 
lulu, for instance, for $100. A 2%%-day 
run from New Orleans to Santiago, Chile, 
would cost about $200. 

By airplane, with passengers cramped 
into one-fifth the space, that Santiago 
flight would take only 25 hours—but cost 
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... CARRIES 9% TONS OF CARGO 
ON 30 TONS OF FUEL 


nearly three times more. Cheaper airship 
flight also is quiet (engines are a city 
block from passengers); free from air- 
sickness; almost never subject to last- 
minute weather postponements. 

There is a real place for airships in 
the transport picture. It is between slow, 
cheap surface transportation (by truck 
and bus, ship and train) and speedy, 
short-hop airplane trafic. And only Amer- 
ica can use airships efficiently because: 


We have a virtual monopoly on 
the safe lifting gas, helium; and 

We are far enough from the rest 
of the world to take full advantage 
of the airship’s long-haul merits. 


Airplanes must use 50% of their en- 
gine power and fuel, must keep going, 
just to stay aloft. They must land to re- 
fuel en route. Until quite recently, stops 
reduced airplanes’ 300 mph air speeds to 
trip averages as low as 35 mph. 

Airships floating in the sky use their 
engines just for forward motion at a 
steady 75 mph. They need no special air- 
ports; they can land or take off straight 
up and down like a balloon. They also 
can pick up or drop passengers at way 
points without stopping—by planes that 
hook on below. Furthermore, the air- 
ship’s great lifting power might make it 
the ideal vehicle to use heavy atomic 
engines. 

Why, then, has America not devel- 
oped this fast, cheap, comfortable trans- 
portation? The main answer seems to be 
fear. Three of four rigid U.S. airships 
crashed, killing 100 men; and there have 
been foreign disasters as well. Many of 
the latter were due to the use of inflam- 
mable hydrogen (the Hindenburg, for in- 
stance) ; we use non-burning helium. As 
for the American crashes: The automobile 
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has killed more than one million people 
/but we are still driving; more than 25,000 
airplanes have been lost in the U.S. at a 
cost of over 8,000 lives and people haven’t 
stopped flying. 


Brighter Record. The airship 
crashes brought new _ understanding, 
greater safety. But lighter-than-air flight 
has a positive record, too: The Graf Zep- 
pelin and the Los Angeles were dis- 
mantled after long and honorable serv- 
ice; the Hindenburg and the Graf safely 
flew 25 billion passenger-miles in 700 
flights. 

There is an “unassailable case for 
the airship,” in the opinion of America’s 
foremost lighter-than-air flier, Vice Adm. 
C. E. Rosendahl, U.S.N. (Ret.). And 
Paul W. Litchfield of Goodyear, long an 
LTA enthusiast, says that “as a citizen 
and an engineer, I . . . believe in air- 
ships” for America. 

“Much of the spade-work has al- 
ready been done,” Rosendahl says: “Con- 
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Revolution once kept the 
Graf Zeppelin from landing at Per- 
nambuco, Brazil. Unwilling to pass 
it by, Capt. Ernst Lehmann cruised 
around for five days until the revolt 
ended. When food ran low, he 
moved out to sea, flagged a passing 
freighter and explained his trou- 
bles. Then Lehmann slowed the 
Graf to the ship’s speed, lowered a 
net bag to her deck, hoisted up 240 
pounds of bread, beef, spaghetti, 
sardines—and a keg of beer. 


tinued neglect of airships” can only be 
due to “disregard of facts.” Meanwhile, 
Litchfield in 1944 worked out a program 
for an all-American airship line—vital 
for peace and war. 

“It will cost money,” he admitted. 
Four 10 million cubic-foot ships (Queen 
Mary-size) could be built in 34% years at 
a cost of $8 million each (about today’s 
price of two B-36 bombers). “Still,” Litch- 
field added, “the Army is planning to 
spend $800 million on airplanes in the 
next 18 months, an additional $500 mil- 
lion in experimental work. Four percent 
of that would give America a completely 
equipped airship operation.” 


People’s affairs 


Congress has appropriated 


for fiscal 1952... .$91.626,563.165 

Since July 1 the Government 
has taken in......$42,719,332.193 
(Average family contribution: 


$962) 

Since July 1 the Government 
has spent........ .$46,335,168,747 
(Average family cost: $1,043) 

The Government owes....... 
ass inh: 4 0sinsipiouy 9) 0 bras SS 
(Average family share: $5,817) 
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Main Street Merchant 


Parking Bugaboo. Is lack of a 
place to park at your store driving 
customers away? Cortland, N. Y., sur- 
veyed its trading area, found 81% of 
its customers dissatisfied with present 
parking facilities, 24% shopping else- 
where for this reason. Cortland cus- 
tomers would like two hour parking at 
meters for two nickels, more rest 
rooms in stores of all kinds. . . . One 
novel solution to the parking problem 
comes from the Pennsylvania Grocer: 
On all purchases above $5 provide the 
customer with a free bus transporta- 
tion ticket. 


Male “New Look.” Men’s 
clothes, in the face of a clothing de- 
pression, are undergoing a change as 
radical as women’s clothes got with the 
New Look. Coming in are rough 
tweeds and flannels instead of hard- 
finished worsted, formalized sports 
shirts (some with button-down col- 
lars), woven-fabric ties, and more two- 
pants suits. One manufacturer even 
bedecked underwear shorts’ with 


clowns over bold stripes. . . . 


New Merchandise. Be on the 
lookout for many new products now 
that shortages of basic materials are 
easing. They’re on the increase. Elgin 
has a new electronic wrist watch which 
runs a year on a tiny dry-cell- battery. 
... New “Clix Tire Tellers” set off an 
alarm when pressure in a tire becomes 
dangerously low. . . . Plymouth will 
henceforth offer overdrive as optional 


equipment. ... The Spray Flower lawn 
sprinkler is shaped like a flower pot; 
water sprays from a plastic posy. 


Business Tips. /nsurance men 
got new and valuable sales ammuni- 
tion (and the average man an object 
lesson) when explosions and fires 
wrecked 45 Brighton, N. Y. residences: 
Most had only enough insurance to 
cover 50% of replacement value; sev- 
eral homes insured for only $4,000 to 
$6,000 will cost $25,000 to $29,000 to 
replace. Owners hadn’t kept insurance 
in pace with inflation. . . . Newspaper 
note: The Customart Press of Mamar- 
oneck, N.Y., is profiting from classi- 
fied ads which don’t cost advertisers a 
cent—unless the ad sells the item ad- 
vertised. The charge then: 1%, 2% or 
5% of the item’s price: . . . Effective 
last week builders need no longer re- 
quire 10% cash on home repair loans. 
Federal Reserve Board relaxed the 
requirement. .. . One fifth of all U.S. 
drugstores according to the American 
College of Apothecaries, no longer 
have soda fountains. One reason: su- 
permarket inroads on drug sales make 
it desirable for druggists to emphasize 
their professionalism. .. A neat- 
labor-saver for banks is the self-service 
change counter. Customers desiring 
change for dollar bills or coins simply 
make it themselves instead of bother- 
ing cashiers. Since starting this sys- 
tem two months ago, the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Yonkers, N. Y., hasn’t 
lost a penny to thieves or bad counters. 


United Press 


Cash-eteria. It saves time of Yonkers’ cashiers, customers like Terry Hoctor. 
















































Aftermath. The Bauer family’s home (left) was moved 50 feet; the bank collapsed 


Tornado-deadly “Arkansaw Traveler’ 


A twister roars over seven states, leaving a path 


of flattened homes and debris 


Is your town or county organized to 
cope with a great flood, fire or other dis- 
aster? Judsonia, Ark., wasn’t. Here’s 
what happened. 


At 5:33 p.m., Charles Bauer, 30, 
high school coach at Judsonia, Ark. (pop. 
1,122), recovering from the flu, was eat- 
ing supper in bed. In the room with him 
were his attractive wife, Jean; their 3- 
year-old daughter, Melissa; and Mrs. 
Bauer’s parents,who had come for a visit. 

Precisely two minutes later the after- 
noon sunshine suddenly was blotted out. 
There was a roar “like a thousand freight 
trains,” and all the windows in the bed- 
room exploded outward. The four-room 
house lurched and rocked crazily. Silver- 
ware, china and furniture spewed through 
the bedroom door. 


One of the worst disasters in Amer- 
ica’s history had hit. All over Northern 
Arkansas, a tornado had leveled town 
and farm buildings, left 111 dead. White 
County, with Judsonia in its center, was 
the worst hit in the state. Judsonia’s 
death toll: 39. 


Six other states—Texas, Ala- 
bama, Kentucky, Missouri, Tennes- 
see and Mississippi—were hit. Seven- 
state total: 207 dead, 1,281 injured, 
3,342 homes destroyed or damaged. 


The Bauers were lucky. Their home 
took a beating, but they escaped with 
minor bruises. Bauer told how he helped 
dig his family out of the debris. 

“Then I crawled out the window to 
take a look,” he said. “The twister had 
picked our house up, carried it 50 feet, 


Judsonia. The seven-state tornado turned a prosperous Arkansas town into rubble. 
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on the vault where the staff was hiding. 


and slammed it into a pecan tree. The 
tree cut through the house like a can 
opener, ripping through 15 floor joists 
before bringing it to a halt.” 

In less than five minutes the tornado 
flattened dozens of Judsonia homes, 
knocked out the city’s telephone, power, 
gas, and water systems, wrecked the high 
school and the new grade school. 

The town’s only doctor had been 
seriously injured. There was“no hospital, 
but instinctively the townspeople started 
rescue work. 

“Four or five of us organized an 
evacuation unit,” says Bauer, who served 
in Okinawa with the Army during World 
War II. “Nearly every door in the neigh- 
borhood had been blown off its hinges by 
the tornado, so we used them for stretch- 
ers. | knew some first aid, but there 
wasnt much chance to use it. There 
were-sO many injured that one person 
might die while you were bandaging up 
another.” 

By the next afternoon the Salvation 
Army and the Red Cross were on the 
scene. And Judsonia’s undertaker had 
started his grim business. The cemetery 
was pock-marked with dozens of fresh 
graves. 

“We went to 12 funerals in one day,” 
Mrs. Bauer said. “You couldn't find 
out when they were going to be. You 
just looked along the coffins until you 
found someone you knew.” Three of her 
cousins were killed. 

“There wasn’t much crying at the 
burials,” Bauer said. “Mostly people 
stood there like they couldn’t realize it 
had happened. You can’t look back. All 
you can do is plan ahead.” 

Back to Business. Last week, five 
days after the disaster, Judsonia was 
planning ahead; the bank and most other 
businesses were getting ready to rebuild. 

What does the future hold for fam- 
ilies like the. Bauers? Will they have to 
move out of Judsonia? 

“Not on your life,” says Bauer. 
“This is our home and we want to stay. 
Besides, there’s a kind of challenge to 
staying now.” 
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You have to 


do it to appreciate fully the thrill of com- 
yourse if manding a thoroughbred. And you have 
to actually drive a Dual-Range* Pontiac 

to fully enjoy the world’s most thrilling 

and flexible performance. Your Pontiac 

dealer has a beautiful new Pontiac for 


you to drive. ¢Optional at extra cost. 


ED ! | r @ THE WONDERFUL NEW 
Pontiae 


IT’S A SPECTACULAR DUAL-RANGE PERFORMER! 





-_. — 


Equipment. accessories and trim illustrated are subject to change 
without notice. White sidewall tires at extra cost when available. 





DOLLAR FOR DOLLAR YOU CAN’T BEAT A PONTIAC! 


~® 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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FACTORY. 


for this lag 
Before You Buy 

Ms Your 
Assurance of 
Highest Quality 


Enjoy the Voice of Firestone 
on radio or television every 
Monday evening over NBC 


spected. Only sound, guara 
tire dies are used for Fireston® 
eads 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


oe ANOTHER PROOF THA 
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eSafety at Less Than 1/2 New Tire Cost 


restone 


‘.-METHOD NEW TREADS* 








HERE’S GOOD NEWS for car owners who want Firestone Tires . . . the same non-skid tread 




















to make their tires and their dollars go farther. design as in new Firestone Tires . . . the same 

e You can save 50% of what you would have to non-skid tread depth as in new Firestone Tires 

Tp pay for new tires with GUARANTEED Firestone . . . the same tread width as in new Firestone 
A, Factory-Method New-Treads. Tires. 

S J Firestone pioneered and developed the idea of You get all of these features ONLY with Firestone 

1e' putting new treads on tires many years ago. To- Factory-Method New-Treads. So, if your tires are 

day, there is a nationwide network of Firestone smooth or dangerously worn, go to your nearby 

7 retreading shops which uses the same methods Firestone Dealer or Store and have Firestone 

that are used in putting treads on new Firestone New-Treads applied to your present tires. Or, if 





tires in the Firestone factories. This factory 
method, used exclusively by Firestone, is so 
r@ perfected and so successful that Firestone New- 


you prefer, you can buy tires with guaranteed 
cord bodies on which Firestone New-Treads have 
already been applied. But remember, not all re- ? 


_— 


Treads carry the same guarantee as new Firestone treaded tires are Firestone New-Treads. So, be 
— sure to look for the orange-and-white Firestone 
In Firestone New-Treads, you get the same high- New-Tread tag. It is your assurance of highest 
quality cold rubber tread materials as in new quality and greatest value. 


*Applied on Guaranteed Tire Bodies or on Your Own Tires 





x 
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Y... YOU GET THOUSANDS OF EXTRA TROUBLE-FREE MILES... 








acd b 


N DYNA-BALANCE BUFFING ACCURATE TREADING SCIENTIFIC CURING FINAL INSPECTION 

S The worn tread is precision-buffed Same high quality tread material This shows removal of the newly Inside and outside of tire are care- 

‘ + perfect balance. Only a min- as used in the manufacture of new treaded tire from the mold. Scien- fully inspected, thus assurin 

stone imum of old rubber is removed to ‘ tires is carefully applied to the tific control of time and tempera- safety. Note sharp, clear tread, 

‘ Provide proper surface for new buffed tread base by experienced ture assures proper toughness and ready for thousands of additional 
rubber, craftsmen using modern equipment. maximum wear. miles. 


‘1 .. YOUR SAFETY IS OUR BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE 
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One-woman business. By an old family 
recipe, Mary smokes hams, then .. . 


. . after two years’ aging, soaks, boils, 
bakes and garnishes them; finally ... 


. .. wraps and mails them from Halifax 
to hungry customers in 4] states. 


Old Virginia ham in 41 states 


A movie star couldn’t stop eating it—and now 


an ‘enchantress’ can’t stop selling it 


If Greer Garson hadn’t had such a 
discriminating taste for ham—plus such 
an indelicate appetite—Mary Watkins 
McLaughlin might never have made her 
Virginia Smokehouse Hams available to 
fine-food lovers all over the nation. 

When Miss Garson visited the Wat- 
kinses in Halifax, Va., a few years ago, 
she was served some of the ham Mary’s 
father had dry-cured according to a ten- 
generation family recipe. Even though her 
first portion was large and almost excru- 
ciatingly rich, Miss Garson ate three serv- 
ings. And after that, she still wanted to 
take some home. 

This made wheels go round in Mary’s 
head. Perhaps, she thought, there’d be 
lots of people who would pay money to 
have some of the Watkins’ ham in their 
homes. Enough, anyway, to help her sup- 
port her three children. 

Traveling Companion. Accord- 
ingly in December 1948 Mary introduced 
herself and two of the hams to New York 
food society. One of the hams she sent in 
advance by mail, but the other she car- 
ried with her in a suitcase. It eventually 
made its way, via a New York friend, to 
Princess Margaret Rose in London. The 
gourmets took Mary’s ham to their pal- 


ates at once. Soon it was being served at 
the Ritz-Carlton and Savoy-Plaza hotels 
and orders started coming in from every- 
where. One, from England, was from 
Henry Lanier, son of poet Sidney Lanier. 
Lanier sent the ham to his friend, poet 
John Masefield, with a letter in which he 
described Mary as “an enchantress living 
on an ancient plantation in the South .. . 
clearly a Circe-in-reverse, for that sorc- 
eress could merely change men into swine 
by her black magic.” 

Though the first hams she sold were 
cured by her Daddy, Mary did 75 of her 
own in 1949. The next year she did 300, 
and late last fall, 700. Her first hams 
were smoked in the old smokehouse on 
her father’s place, which is next to hers. 
This little hut of hand-hewn logs was 
built in the early 18th Century after King 
George II gave the grant of land on 
which the Watkinses have lived ever 
since, in little Halifax (pop. 791). Unfor- 
tunately, however, the old smokehouse 
burned down. Last fall Mary had a new 
and bigger one built on her place. 

By December, she was ready to re- 
ceive 700 “green” hams—delivered all at 
once in one mountainous heap. For three 
days, she, her two boys, Tucker, 16, and 


f 


ree 


Virginia State Chamber photos 


Secret. A blanket of dough, two inches thick, keeps ham moist during baking. 
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Henry, 11, and Sam, their helper, did 
nothing but wash, salt and stack hams. 
Six-year-old Ginger took care of the tele- 
phone, Mary says, “and Daddy came in to 
boss.” 

The only person she entrusts salting 
to, besides herself, is Tucker. There are 
certain vulnerable spots on the ham, like 
the hock end, she explains, and “you 
have to know what you’re doing.” 

After the hams have stood in stacks 
for three weeks, Mary starts the process 
all over again and salts them a second 
time. In all, they stand in salt about 32 
days. Then Mary washes them, rubs them 


Virginia recipes 



















Mary suggests other ways to 
serve Smokehouse Ham: 

For appetizer—sliced thin, on 
buttered biscuits or crackers. 

For supper—in cream gravy. 

For breakfast—sliced or shred- 
ded, with eggs. 

Use hock, cooked with split 
peas, for soup. Grind up last bits 
of ham and store in refrigerator, 
using it as you need it for spreads, 
croquettes and omelets. It keeps al- 
most indefinitely. 


with black pepper and hangs them, up- 
side down, in staggered rows to smoke. 

“Halifax Hotfoot.” Next she starts 
the hickory fires, and for five to six weeks 
the hams breathe in the pungent smoke. 
Finally she bags the hams and hangs 
them back up again, to age and enrich. 
“Just the simplest thing in the world, 
honey,” drawls auburn-haired Mary. She 
doesn’t consider her hams finished until 
they are 1% to 2 years old and have 
shrunk from an average 14 to 16 pounds 
to 10 to 12. Her price per pound is $1.25 
uncooked, $2.25 cooked. 

Mary also cooks the hams according 
to the old family recipe which dates to 
1730. As in the curing, she uses no short 
cuts, no chemicals, no flavoring. When an 
order comes in, she fetches a ham, puts it 
to soak for 24 hours in cold water. After 
boiling it a couple of hours, she then 
dries it, wraps it in a blanket of thick 
yeast dough. In this she bakes it six 
hours, after which she skins it, checkers 
it with cloves and browns it. The result 
is a mahogany red ham so mellow, rich 
and tender it crumbles under your fork. 
At home when they get it—which isn’t 
often enough, they say—the Watkinses 
eat their ham sliced cold and served with 
fried chicken, corn on the cob and broc- 
coli. 

In the past year, Mary has mailed 
hams to customers in 41 states. She has 
also added hickory-smoked bacon and 
pork sausage to her line. It’s easier sell- 
ing hams to men, she says. “Women think 
they can go to the corner store and get a 
production-line ham and take it home and 
do something to it and it'll be just as 
good.” But men, she claims, are willing 


to pay $2.25 a pound—“‘if it’s that good.” 
t is. 
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DOES MORE FOR 
KIDS THAN ANY 
FANCY FADS! 


WH FAT with MILK ... America’s great body- 


building breakfast! 100% whole 
wheat... bran and wheat germ 
included! Delicious ... hearty... 
nutritious! The original Niagara 
Falls product. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY 














Don’t just say “Shredded Wheat”...say “NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT” 








Do they hurry home—or hurry away? 






























































HEH! HEH! HEH! 
YOU'VE GOTTEN SO 
MEAN —NO WONDER 
YOU'RE DRIVING 
THEM AWAY ! 





Don’t let “Coffee Nerves” make you cross, cranky! 
SWITCH TO POSTUM.... it’s caffein-free! 


i 
| 
| 


NO CAFFEIN 
—NO “COFFEE 


Are you always flying off the handle—getting upset, 
irritable? Are you nervous...hard to live with? Your 
trouble may be the caffein in coffee and tea. While there 
are many folks who can stand caffein, others suffer sleep- 
lessness, nervousness, indigestion. So, switch to POSTUM, 
the caffein-free drink that’s brought blessed relief to 
millions! You'll ke Postum! It saves you money, too 
—costs only about Y4 as much as coffee, cup for cup! 
Postum is made instantly, right in the cup! 








CAN-WELL 


CANNER 





HERE’S 
MY 


PACKING 
AND 
PRESERVING 


A complete vacation 
guide to Tennessee— 
the “‘Nation’s Most 


Interesting State”. You tore 
can have one too. 

Just ask for your copy of 
my new “Silver Book”, 














632 State Office Bidg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
ADivision of the Department of Conservation 


J uses for handy PLASTIC WOOD 











. 
She’s a seeing-eye 


| for blind ‘readers’ 


Chambermaids gathered in a knot 
outside the door of a hotel room in a 
North Carolina town last week. They 
shook their heads sympathetically and 
tsk-tsked at the sounds they heard com- 
ing from behind the door. 

Alone in the room sat a woman, 
reading a book out loud. Either she was 
plumb crazy, the chambermaids figured, 
or she was trying to keep from getting 
that way. But they couldn’t have been 
more mistaken. For the woman, Dorothy 
Powell, wife of traveling salesman Elbert 
Powell, was pursuing a new and highly 
purposeful pastime. She records books 
for the blind. 

The Powells have lugged their sec- 
ondhand portable recording machine to 
hundreds of towns in North Carolina and 
Virginia, where she sits in hotel rooms 


Joe Colognori 
Book recorders. Some people think the 
Powells are crazy. (SEE: Seeing-eye) 


making transcriptions while he is out on 
business calls. On week ends they return 
to their apartment home in Richmond. 
There Elbert labels the records, -after 
which they deliver them to the Braille 
Circulating Library at 704 West Grace 
Street in Richmond. 

Free Library. A private undertak- 
ing started more than 25 years ago, this 
library lends records to blind people all 
over the nation as well as in 18 foreign 
countries. They pay nothing for them, can 
even obtain free 334% rpm phonographs 
on which to play them from the Library 
of Congress in Washington, D.C. All bor- 
rowers, except one, may keep the records 
six weeks. The exception never has to re- 
turn his. He’s a leper living in an Ethi- 
opian colony. 

Last fall when the Powells first heard 
about the library, it was lending far more 
books in Braille than on records. There 
wasn’t enough money for records. But 
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with more donations and the volunteer 
help of Mrs. Powell and seven other read- 
ers, it has been able to add several hun- 
dred books-on-records. Though it still 
lends more Braille volumes, it now sends 
out about 900 records a month. 

“When I told Bert about the library 
last fall,” Mrs. Powell remembered re- 
cently, “I thought he’d forget all about 
it. But after dinner one night, he said we 
should get a recording machine and 
help.” 

Beginner. The following week they 
did, and Mrs. Powell went to work. “At 
first,” she says, “I’d stumble over the 
words. Then I’d have to do the record 
over.” Now, through practice, she rarely 
makes a mistake, although she reads for 
about an hour at a time, at a normal 
talking speed. Most weeks she can com- 
plete two books—about 18 hours of talk. 
The books generally are fiction, biog- 
raphies, or inspirational works. 

Before she took up this hobby, Mrs. 
Powell, who has no children, used to take 
a portable sewing machine along on trips. 
(“Everything we own has a handle,” she 
claims.) But now there’s not even time 
for sewing. To people who think the 
Powells queer for giving all their spare 
time to the records, her husband has a 
short answer: “They just don’t know.” 
Says his wife: “I consider it a real pleas- 
ure and privilege.” 


For women only 


A woman finds she needs a certain 
thing. She can’t find it. She’s determined 
to have it. And presto a new business is 
born. This was the case with Mrs. Tanya 
Pitt who founded Pamper House, a new 
air-conditioned, soundproofed club for 
women opening this month at 600 Fifth 
Avenue in New York. 

Mrs. Pitt, a mother of three girls 
and a boy, lives in Port Washington, 
Long Island. But, being also one of New 
York’s most beautiful models, she travels 
into the city a lot. Often between a day’s 
engagements she’s found herself stranded 
wishing for a place to wash her face and 
make up, press train wrinkles out of her 
clothes, maybe even take a bath. It oc- 
curred to her that other women might be 
wanting a place where they could do the 
same sort of thing. 

All the Conveniences. Hence 
Pamper House where, from 10 a.m. to 
8 p.m., a gal can go and make up in a 
private booth, wash her hair, take a 
shower, give herself a home permanent, 
get advice from trained beauticians, press 
her clothes, use the telephone message 
service, get lunch, watch TV, loaf in the 
lobby or meet her date. No men are al- 
lowed past the lobby. 

All this costs a $1 initiation fee, 25¢ 
for each visit plus 10¢ each for services 
such as towels, showers, hair dryers and 
lockers. When the New York club gets 
going others are to be opened in Wash- 
ington, Chicago and San Francisco and, 
later, at points in between. 
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Water, Water. 
always hot! 


2. @ 


Super Performance 
Gas Water Heater 
Model 276— 


30 gallon capacity 





A fully automatic Coleman Gas Water Heater 


GALLONS TO SPARE for dishes, laundry, shaving or showering — and then 
some! Jet Recovery action heats steady supply faster than you normally 
use it. Each heater a streamlined beauty with gleaming white plastic enamel 
finish, Fiberglas-insulated, and tank zinc-bonded for rust resistance. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES cut fuel costs! Gas models have famous Blu-Arch 
Burner and Multiple-Unit Heating Chamber that put more heat into water— 
save fuel. Automatic Temperature Controls, completely hidden, completely 
safe with automatic 100% Safety Shutoff Valve. Sizes: 20, 30 and 45 gallons. 


= SS a 





Comfort costs so little with a 


COLEMAN 


MODELS for all types of gases. Enjoy the benefits of a 
Coleman Gas Water Heater no matter where you live. 
See your dealer. If you don’t know his name, send coupon 
today for attractive free literature. The Coleman Company, 
Inc., Wichita 1, Kansas. 

Super Performance 

Gas Water Heater 

Model 277— America's leader in home heating 





45 gallon capacit - 
& P y I The Coleman Company, Inc. 7 
, Dept. P-802, Wichita 1, Kansas 
Please send attractive free literature on l 
Coleman Water Heaters. ! 
0 GAS DC LP-GAS I 
Name_ ee ee wi | 
Street I 
City oe ee State. I 
I No matter how big or small your home, there's a Coleman to heat it better. I 


Sos ste deiin ilipetiiniii times cane tia Giciimiadene dinirtou Gah dim ein tab tap ems em euinia 
MODELS APPROVED BY AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
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Easy way to serve an 
e extra-special dessert 





1. Soften 1 envelope Knox Unflavored 
Gelatine in 2 cup cold water. 


2. Dissolve thoroughly in % cup very 
hot water. 

3. Stir in % cup sugar and % teaspoon 
salt until dissolved; then % cup 
lemon juice and 1 teaspoon grated 
lemon peel. 

4. Cool until slightly thicker than un- 
beaten egg white consistency. 


5. Whip with rotary type beater until 
light and fluffy. 


6. Add 2 stiffly beaten egg whites and 
continue beating until froth begins to 
hold its shape. (Time is shortened if 
bowl of mixture is placed in another 
of ice and water.) 


Turn into large or individual molds 
and chill until firm. 


. Unmold and decorate with fresh fruit, 
berries, chocolate sauce, or one of 
soft custard, tinted with food color- 
ing for contrast. 


9. Makes 6 servings. 
TRY GEL-COOKERY TODAY 


Yes, why not begin this very day. Get Knox, 
the real Gelatine, and start right off in this 
simpler, thriftier, more delicious way to 
make grand good things to eat. Make this 
melt-in-your-mouth Lemon Snow tomorrow 
morning—and serve it up like magic for 
lunch or dinner. Then you'll want to try 
all those prize recipes you'll find in every 
Knox mats sae 

FREE RECIPE BOOK ... Desserts, salads— 
and main dishes, too—how to save time and 
money with Knox. Send for your free copy of 
“Better Meals With Gel-Cookery.” Write Knox 
Gelatine, Box PF-6, Johns- 


town, N. Y. 


















KNOX = 
the REAL | 
Gelatine 


ALL PROTEIN—NO SUGAR 
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PATHFINDER 


For modern living and eiving 


New things on the market today 


for you, the house, your family and friends 


Write Paturinper, Dept. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C., enclosing stamped en- 
velope, for available information. on 
where products can be bought. 


A. The hammock bowl, foil for 
fruits, flowers or even mail, is hand- 
wrought from iron, finished mat black. 
It’s 15% by 9 inches, $5.75. 


B. Raise wash-day spirits by 
raising your clothesline with Titeliner. 
Of cast aluminum and bronze, it also 
works on awnings, porch shades, ham- 
mocks, tennis nets. For a pair, $1. 


C. Desserts and salads set faster 
in quick-chilling copper molds than in 
molds of other metals or glass. Tin-lined 
to avoid taste taint, these molds can be 
used for hot foods, too, and of course as 
decorative ginger on kitchen and dining 
room walls. The designs—rooster, tulip, 
snowflake or flaming heart—are Pennsy]- 
vania Dutch. Each is $2.50. For a set of 
four, $9.75. 


D. Measuring shortening is as 
easy as turning your wrist with this in- 
genious 50¢ plastic device. You set the 
movable bottom for any amount from a 
tablespoon to half a cup. scoop in the 
fat and then push it through by releasing 
the bottom. 


E. Spring means stilts to the school 
set. This pair of hardwood, 70 inches 
long, is even strong enough to hold the 
“old man.” The handles and steps are 
bright red, the latter adjustable up and 


down. $4.95. 


Almost indispensable are two new 
books on children and appliances. The 
Complete Book of Mothercraft (The 
Greystone Press, New York: $4.95) con- 
tains more good and usable advice (896 
pages written by authorities like Drs. 
Spock, Gesell. Menninger and childbirth- 
without-fear Read) for less money than 
any previous child-care volume. This book 
deals with all the problems that ordinarily 
plague parents from pre-birth to adoles- 
cence. 















The second book, Everyday House- 
hold Appliance Repairs (McGraw Hill, 
New York: $3.95) by William H. Crouse, 
tells in detail not only what to do when 
any of your appliances break down, but 
also what to do to keep them in good 
order. A special help is the trouble chart 
for each appliance, listing complaints, 
possible causes and correction. 


A new paint that can be scrubbed 
daily without harm and yet covers com- 
pletely with just one coat and no primer 
has been developed by Pratt & Lambert. 
Called Cellu-Tone Satin, it is being sold 
in 14 colors, at $1.85 a quart. It gives 
a semi-gloss finish, can be used on furni- 
ture, walls and trim. Secret is a film- 
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producing resin base that scoffs at scrub- 
bing. 


Chipped sink, nicked refrigerator 
or scratched stove? You can repair any 
damaged porcelain or enameled surface 
with the $1 Nuporlain kit. It contains all 
the material you need. 


May Day’s eve 


When mother was a girl one of the 
pleasantest rites of spring was hanging 
May baskets on doors of friends. Though 
her little paper creations carried a mighty 
load of sentiment, they were often ill- 
shaped, pasty and grubby. Not so her 
daughter’s or granddaughter’s. 

Anyone who hangs May baskets this 
year can be both sweet and neat—with 
new ready-to-assemble baskets made by 
the Hallmark greeting card company. 
They come five to a 50¢ kit, stand six 
inches high—ready for filling with candy 
or cookies and a few flowers. 

Tradition says May baskets are hung 
on the eve of May, i.e., April 30. As each 
is hung, the giver shouts, “May Basket 
for Jane ... or Johnny!” and runs. The 
recipient is supposed to catch him. 

In pre-Christian Rome, children used 
to put images of Flora, the goddess of 
flowers, in the baskets and fill them with 
posies. Christian children later substi- 
tuted images of the Virgin and Child. 
When the Romans invaded England they 
took the custom with them, and from 
there the Puritans brought it to America. 

Tips for Teachers. As a part of 
reviving this custom, Hallmark is also 
offering a booklet to schools called May 
Day Celebrations for Children. It’s full 
of tips on games, dances, songs and rit- 
uals for crowning the Queen. Teachers 
can obtain a copy by sending $1 to the 
Hallmark Company, Kansas City, Mo. 





Contemporary May Baskets. No paste 
or smears this year. (SEE: Eve) 
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SANDWICH IDEAS...from the KRAFT Kitchen 
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MEN! WOMEN I 4 


New Car given 


as Bonus! 


TAKE ORDERS for 
Nationally Advertised 


NYLONS 


Sensational] Guarantee creat- 
ing a tremendous demand for 
Wilknit Nylons! If they run, 
wear out or even snag froma 
cause whatever... within NINE MONTHS... pdepending on 
uantity... they are replaced FREE OF CHARGE. No won- 
Se it’s easy to quickly build up fine, steady, year-’round in- 
come, Earnings start immediately. Look att exceptional 
figures— Ralph Shearer made .11, first week— Mrs. Paul 
Estes, $42.92— Mrs. Ivey Gentry, $43.37. Doris Jensen in ad- 
dition to waking 98 much as $17.00 in a single day, earned two 
cars as EXTRA BONUSES. Learn how you can make money 
in your full or spare time without a bit of previous experience. 


SEND NO MONEY... Just Hose Size 


When you send for Selling Outfit, I also send your choice of 
Nylons or Socks for your personal use. Don’t lose a minute. 
Rush name on a postal card for full money-making facts 
on Sensational Sales Kit. Send hose size. L. Lowell Witkin, 
WIL-KNIT HOSIERY CO. ,5624 Midway, Greenfield, Ohio 









120.00 in one week 
at's the exceptionally fine 
record of Chas .Milis with the 
famous Wiiknit hosiery line. 
Offer of New Chevrolet as a 
bonus open to EVERYONE. 
Send name for facts E. 
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YOU NEED 





ASPIRIN 


FIRST! 


TO RELIEVE PAIN AND DISCOMFORT 
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Wide World 


Escape. Refugees from the Reds streaming into Hong Kong, a haven now closed. 


Recovery of China from the Reds 


is the only way to peace in Asia 


The story of a land turned into a horror chamber 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM R. JOHNSON 


Life is cheap in the new China. 
More than 15.6 million were executed 
and some 20 million others died of fam- 
ine or killed themselves during a two- 
year period ending last August, accord- 
ing to Dr. T. F. Tsiang, chief of the 
Chinese delegation to the United Nations. 

This does not worry Peking or Mos- 
cow, because by an alleged secret agree- 
ment between them, China’s population 
is to be cut by 100 million. 

China has become a vast chamber of 
horrorsfrom which multitudes attempt to 
escape. So many refugees crowded into 
Hong Kong that the British were com- 
pelled to close the gates. 

The Free China Anti-Communist 
Atrocity Association on Formosa reports 
the number of victims of purges in six 
provinces as follows: Hunan, 1,259,259; 
Shantung, 1,437,903; Szechwan, 2,118,- 
411; Kwantung, 1,054,478; Kiangsu, 1,- 
074,636; Kwangsi, 1,223,737. 
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The program of the Communists to 
use Chinese Christians to aid their con- 
quest proceeds hand in hand with other 
schemes to break the will to resist, to 
shape the thinking of the people to Red 
doctrines and to eliminate all capable 
of leading revolt. The last are denounced 
as belonging to one or another of the 
“classes” against which public indigna- 
tion has been skillfully aroused as “en- 
emies of the people”—“imperialists, cap- 
italists, landlords, reactionaries and coun- 
ter-revolutionaries.” Those who bow down 


The author 


The Rev. William R. Johnson, 
now a resident of Polo, IIl., served 
in the Orient for 36 years as a 
Methodist missionary, educator, 
famine and war relief worker and 
organizer of refugee camps. He 
has written and lectured extensive- 
ly on Far Eastern subjects. 













to Peking and show in word and deed 
that they have “turned over” and “started 
a new life” may win reprieve and get 
off with loss of property. 

The public “accusation meetings” 
prescribed by Peking “to reveal the hid- 
den imperialists and spies within the 
Church” (PATHFINDER, March 19) are 
also used against countless other Chinese: 
country elders, businessmen; officials, pro- 
fessionals, property owners. 

On his knees for hours while able 
speakers work up public indignation 
against him, the accused has no chance 
for defense. Only the accusers are heard. 
Aroused to fanatical pitch, the audiences 
at these “trials” often clamor for the 
death of the victim. 

Under the Land Reform Movement 
the elders and larger landlords are elim- 
inated, their property and all land above 
a certain minimum is confiscated and re- 
distributed to the peasants. Deeds are 
collected and destroyed and no title given 
in the distribution, practically reducing 
the peasants to serfdom. 


Little Left. Often the land given 
each peasant is less than an acre. “Rents” 
may take the whole grain crop. Even the 
minimum of, say, 40% leaves less than a 
subsistence diet for the peasant with the 
average family of five. 

Beginning with students, teachers, 
professors and intellectuals generally, a 
strenuous system of “brain-washing” and 
“brain-changing” under trained party 
workers is enforced in courses running 
for months. One’s own history and mental 
processes, recorded at length, are made 
the subject matter for class study, and 
criticism until each has recorded criti- 
cisms and reforms to bring himself into 
line with the Marx-Lenin-Stalin-Mao 
doctrine. All must conform. 


Suicides are frequent as the 
course proceeds. Those who pass — 
are given assignments under the 
party. Some failures may have an- 
other chance under more rigorous 
conditions. Rank failures are liqui- 
dated, lesser failures may be as- 
signed to labor-corps. 


Before the Reds took over in China, 
some Chinese istians covertly sup- 
ported Mao Tse-tung and his regime. 
Also, there were American missionaries 
and church leaders who favored the Reds. 
Some of these have even urged the 
United States and the United Nations to 
recognize Red China. 

About 300 Americans, mainly Catho- 
lic and Protestant missionaries, are still 
being detained in China. Some are 
starved, tortured, imprisoned. Stories of 
new arrests are frequently reported. 

To date, the U.S. has had a do-noth- 
ing policy regarding these Communist 
atrocities. Demands for the immediate 
release of these detained Americans 
should be made, and measures taken to 
secure their release. 

The story of Communist infiltration 
into our Government and_ resulting 
changes in our Far Eastern policy, is 
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Free. Dominican missionaries, held nine months, leave China. 





Tender hands. Sisters treat a young victim of war in Korea. 


being revealed by Congressional Com- 
mittees. Though the President has de- 
clared Kremlin promises to be worthless, 
negotiations drag on in Korea while the 
Reds consolidate positions in China and 
Korea, preparing for new aggressions. 

These aggressions and the cold war 
will continue despite any truce that may 
be made. To Moscow and Peking it is a 
War for Asia they are fighting, with five 
campaigns in Eastern and Southern Asia 
now proceeding. For this they continue 
to train millions of Asiatic forces, with 
60.000 Russians in China “advising.” 
They will sign no truce that does not 
advance these designs. 


Defense Line. The best Washing- 
ton has to offer against such odds are 
treaties amounting to a defense alliance 
with demilitarized Japan and a _half- 
heartedly held and yet-to-be-fortified is- 
land chain of defense in the Western 
Pacific, an offset to the Iron Curtain over 
China’s mainland. Could we defend Japan 
more effectively than Korea, if Russia 
attacks? Or Indochina? Or India? Or 
Burma? 

At least that defense line must be 
held. China’s southern coastline is being 
fortified. There we have the very con- 
frontation that the China Territorial In- 
tegrity Policy was intended to prevent, 
and a condition of war, possibly inter- 
mittent, through the foreseeable future. 
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U. S. Army 


The only alternative is the recovery of 
China. To such action, every humanitar- 
ian instinct calls us. That genocidal holo- 
caust in China, unparalleled in history, 
must be stopped. Only by such bloody 
slaughter and brain-changing can China’s 
friendship for the West and her instinct 
and struggle for freedom be suppressed. 
Even Chinese prisoners in Korea, long 
indoctrinated in Red ideologies, for the 
most part want to return to Formosa to 
fight the Communists. 

Only by utilizing Chinese and other 
Asiatic land forces, as does Russia, can 
a line be established and held right across 
China: and only by such a strategy can 
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U. 8S. Army 
unwanted in China, help in Korea. 
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Expelled. Nuns from China continue work in Hong Kong. 


Southeast Asia be defended. Any plan to 
do less than recover China is actually a 
delivery of Asia to the Soviet Union. Any 
peace or truce secured otherwise is phony 
and temporary. 

To that end, the State Department 
cabal responsible for the reversal of our 
Far Eastern policies and this ten years 
of appeasement of the Soviet Union must 
be called to account and replaced by 
patriotic Americans experienced in East- 
ern affairs. 

There must be no compromise with, 
or recognition of, Red China; and for 
our internal security adequate steps must 
be taken against sabotage. 





Missionary victims. Dr. William L. Wallace (left), Baptist, was mysteriously 
hanged; Gertrude M. Cone, Methodist, died two days after the Reds let her leave; 
Bishop G. Carleton Lacy, Methodist, was denied exit and died far from home. 
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A shoeless giant from Vinegar Bend 
may be baseball’s hottest rookie 


The Cardinals are counting on Mizell’s pitching 


Shrewd baseball observers down in 
the Grapefruit Belt maintained last week 
that Wilmer David (Vinegar Bend) Mi- 
zell, a gangling 21-year-old with a big 
grin, a blazing fastball and a careless 
cowlick, is OP Diz Dean all over again. 

Three years ago young Vinegar Bend, 
nicknamed for the Alabama whistle-stop 
where he was born, didn’t even know how 
to stand on a pitching rubber. And the 
day he walked into a professional ball 
park for the first time and was handed 
his baseball working clothes, a white 
home uniform and gray traveling flannels, 
he turned back the road suit and drawled 
naively: “Ah can only wear one at a time.” 

Now, after proving a sensation on 
the mound and at the box office in Al- 
bany, Ga., Winston-Salem, N. C., and 
Houston, Tex., the 6-foot-4 tobacco-chew- 
ing southpaw is on the roster of the St. 
Louis Cardinals as a pre-season choice for 
National League Rookie-of-the- Year. 


The Record Book. Playing on 
three pennant-winners from the lowest 
reaches of the minors through the Texas 
League, Vinegar Bend, who still has the 
long gait of a furrow-straddling plow boy, 
did indeed show signs of can’t-miss prom- 
ise. His bush-league background of 45 
victories against 28 defeats included 659 
strikeouts in 556 innings, only 413 hits 
and 262 walks. Last year he led the Texas 
League with a low earned-run efficiency 
of 1.96 and compiled 257 strikeouts, the 
most since Ol’ Diz fanned 301 for the 
same Houston club in 1931. 

A baby when Dean took the same 
trail to St. Louis and stardom, Mizell 
brought gooseflesh of anticipation to own- 
er Fred Saigh and manager Eddie Stanky 
in spring training. There were, however, 
at least two cases of heart flutter at the 
Cardinals’ St. Petersburg (Fla.) camp 
until Uncle Sam gave the prize rookie a 
dependency deferment from the draft. 
Vinegar supports his invalid mother and 
aged grandmother. 


Shoeless Wonder. A brief pitching 
appearance at a Biloxi, Miss., tryout 
camp brought the boy from Vinegar Bend 
into baseball. Scout Buddy Lewis hopped 
into his car the next day, headed for 
Vinegar Bend and found a barefoot Mizell 
returning from a favorite swimming hole 
with his brother and a cousin. 

The overall-clad kid warmed up in 
his bare feet at the side of the road. He 
convinced the scout the hop on his fast- 
ball wasn’t a mirage, signed a contract 
for $500 and, after graduating from 
Leakesville (Miss.) high school, went di- 
rectly to the train for Albany. 

Baseball shoes were a bother. It took 
time before Vinegar could be broken of 
an unorthodox habit. He would pitch an 
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inning, sit down on the mound to remove 
the spiked shoes, sling them over his 
shoulder and stride to the bench. One 
amused writer commented: “He wasn’t 
pitching to yet out of an inning, but out 
of tight shoes.” 

At Winston-Salem, where his early 
shyness thawed completely, Mizell en- 
gaged in milking contests, rode a mule 
onto the field and sang /’m a Country 
Boy. He so bewitched the folks in the to- 
bacco capital that when Vinegar hit his 
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United Press 
The Phillies count on Steve 
Ridzik from Baltimore to 
win a job on the mound. 


Other Candidates for “Rookie of the Year” 


Andy Carey, tabbed as 
another Gil McDougald, 
may be at third for Yanks. 






lone home run of the season during the 
Carolina League play-offs, they passed 
the hat and contributed $220. 

Last summer at Houston the entire 
population of the town of Vinegar Bend 
—all 32 of the home folks—journeyed to 
honor the No. 1 son with their presence 
and a new shotgun. They saw Vinegar 
put his right arm around his fiancée, 
honey-haired Nancy McAlpin of Winston- 
Salem, and then strike out 15 Shreveport 
batters. 

On orders from the home office, Vine- 
gar Bend Mizell put aside his chores 
briefly during the winter to slip into St. 
Louis for a tonsillectomy, sign his con- 
tract on New Year’s Eve and assure re- 
porters politely: 

“Ah always said if Ah got up here, 
Ah aimed to stay.” 





United Press 


Mizell of the Cardinals. “Ah always said if Ah got up here, Ah aimed to stay.” 








Wide World United Press 
Clint Courtney, bespectacled 
catcher, is tabbed as future 


star with St. Louis Browns. 
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USE A GENUINE WINCHESTER 22 RIFLE... 


FOR THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 























TAKE YOUR BOY ALONG 


You can double the fun of 
a hunting or shooting trip 
by taking your boy along. 
There is no better way for 
a boy to learn the proper 
use of firearms than in the 
field under his father’s 
supervision. Start 
your boy right, 
and he’ll be a true 
sportsman for the 
rest of his life. 
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All rifles shown are Take Down 


Ideal for young shooters, the Model 67 
must be cocked by hand for each shot. 
Simple, positive safety. 22 Short, Long 
= Long Rifle cartridges interchangeably. 
5 Ibs. 


MODEL 74—Smooth and lightning fast 
self-loader. Fourteen shot tubular maga- 
zine. Chambered for 22 Long Rifle car- 
tridges only. Safety locks sear. 22’’ barrel; 
61% lbs 


x”) MODEL 67—Light, accurate single shot. MODEL 72—High capacity tubular maga- 


zine repeater, holds 20 Short, 16 Long | 
or 15 Long Rifle cartridges. A very well 
balanced sporting rifle. 25’’ barrel; 534 lbs. 


MODEL 69—5-cartridge, box magazine re- 
peater. Fast handling, quick firing. 
Smooth Winchester bolt action. 25’’ bar- 
rel, crowned muzzle. 54% Ibs. Shoots 22 
Short, Long or Long Rifle cartridges inter- 
changeably. 





MODEL 61—Hammerless. Tubular maga- 


FOR LIFE-LONG ECONOMY, BUY WINCHESTER _2in¢ holds either 20 Short, 16 Long or 14 


Long Rifle cartridges. Smooth, lightning- 
SE Whether you’re looking for the finest 22 or the most ast action. Cross lock safety. 24” barrel; 
economical 22, you’re looking for a genuine Winchester 22. Everybody 5% Ibs. 
knows about Winchester’s World-Famous accuracy, smooth operation, MODEL 63—The supreme 22 self-loader. 10 
and incomparable beauty, feel, and balance... and it’s also a fact that shot tubular magazine. Chambered for 22 
trouble-free performance for a lifetime of use is true economy. Pump, Long Rifle, SUPER SPEED or SUPER-X 
automatic, or bolt action ...choose a Winchester...the buy of your cartridges. Maximum fast action, ease of 
life for the time of your life. handling. 23’ barrel; 51% Ibs. 


The small Winchester-Proof Mark, 
stamped into every Winchester, means 





Make Your Selection From the Complete Line of 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


22 RIFLES PRODUCTS OF | 


PREP For more information on these 22’s and the rest of the complete line of fine Winchester 22 rifles send for the colorful folder 


that gun has been successfully fired with 
loads far exceeding normal strength. It 
is your symbol of shooting safety. 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 





describing all their features. Address: Dept. 42A, Winchester Repeating Arms Company, Division of Olin Industries, Inc., 
@ New Haven 4, Connecticut. Ask for the folder titled, “22 Caliber Sporting and Target Rifles.” 
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HOW CAN YOU 
SAVE MONEY 
WHEN BUYING 
EQUIPMENT ? 





A fellow I knew thought he’d save some 
money on a tractor. So he bought one 
smaller than the equipment man recom- 
mended. He found he had to hire part of 
his work done, so in the long run he paid 
out more than a bigger model would have 
cost. On a farm, or in business, you seldom 
save by skimping on the tools that save you 
work. Our Clary Adding Machines, for in- 
stance, may cost a few dollars more than 
the cheapest, but they do aL your figure 
work. Nothing is left off to cut cost. Our 
Clary is all-electric and fully automatic. It 
adds AND subtracts (which some machines 
don’t) multiplies anp divides. It’s the fast- 
est machine you can buy, and so easy to 
use you can take full advantage of that 
speed. Look at a Clary, won’t youl? 


4 Reasons Why Clary is 
the machine for you to buy 





’ 


Easier to use, extra accuracy, no“system” 
to learn. Anyone can operate a Clary. 


Clary speeds up and simplifies your tax 
accounting and government reports. 


plainly marked, fully motorized. Add bar 
at bottom saves hand motions. 


No cranks to pull. Clary is all-electric... 
rugged ...long lived...and years ahead. 


WZ Big control bars are conveniently placed, 


WRITE US TODAY 











Poss - 
I Clary Multiplier Corporation 
Dept. P-2, San Gabriel, Calif. 
| Please send me your informative full | 
color Clary Adding Machine Folder. | 
| Name | 
Address 
| pa | 
ee | 
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Spindletop fire. The president of the 
Texas Company led the fight against it. 


The Texas Company: 
up from Spindletop 


In Texas’ Spindletop field, the 
nation’s first tremendous oil discovery, 
dog-eat-dog competition—not co-opera- 
tion—settled most fights among the 200 
oil companies. 

But one Sunday in September 1902, 
a well caught fire. Disaster threatened. It 
was agreed one man should have over-all 
authority over the area, enforceable at 
pistol point if necessary. That man, 
Joseph Stephen Cullinan, took the same 
risks as those fire-fighters with him. The 
fire out, he staggered back, almost blind 
from the gas. 

Leadership. This week, as The 
Texas Company celebrates its 50th anni- 
versary, it can point to Cullinan, its first 
president, as exemplifying its ability to 
find the right leader at the right time, and 
thereby grow into the fourth largest U.S. 
oil company—and the only one to sell its 
products directly in 48 states. 

In the face of competition from what 
was, prior to 1911, a Standard Oil Co. 
monopoly, most independents went broke 
after the first lush days at Spindletop. 
Of those who started at Spindletop, only 
Gulf and The Texas Company grew to 
major proportions. The Texas Company 
had little cash to start (less than $100,- 
000), but plenty of savvy. 

Others sold their oil at the well for 
as little as 3¢ a barrel; Cullinan found 
a market among sugar planters, railroads 
and eastern refineries. Others had no 
source of oil when salt water ruined Spin- 
dletop; Cullinan, for $20,000 in cash, had 
optioned 865 acres in what turned out to 
be the next big oil discovery at Sour 
Lake, Tex. With such resourcefulness to 
point to, the young company was able to 





FOR THOSE WHO SEEK 
QUALITY FIRST 





in hearing aids— 
The extremely tiny 


RADIOEAR Model 82 
“ZEPHYR’ 


“Zephyr” is the smallest electronic 

Radioear hearing aid ever created...a 

masterpiece of quality engineering, qual- 
ity appearance, quality performance. Marvel- 
ously clear... powerful—(even the quite severely 
deafened hear well with it)... truly economical 
in daily use. . . enduringly beautiful. 

Radioear, with its patented, built-in Phone- 
master, is not to be confused with ordinary 
hearing aids. Your hearing deserves Radioear 
quality. See the “Zephyr” at your nearest Radio- 
ear Counselor’s office, or write for literature. 


RADIOEAR CORPORATION 
RADIOEAR BLDG., DEPT. P_ PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 
“Trustworthy Hearing Aids Since 1924" 


WHY DOCTORS WARN 


DON’T TAKE SODA 


e If you suffer from acid indigestion, gas, 
heartburn, doctors say baking soda can add 
to your upset, destroy vitamins, cause alka- 
losis, acid rebound. 

“I suffered so terribly from stomach dis- 
tress that I was unable to sleep,” says Mr. 
Loyal Schoonover, of Parsons, West Virginia. 
“I took baking soda day and night, with no 
real relief. Then a friend recommended Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. To my 
delight, I felt better from the first. Now I 
feel like a new man, and my stomach doesn’t 
need soda.” 

Thousands who suffered such distress, due 
to no organic causes, tried Dr. Pierce’s Gold- 
en Medical Discovery with amazing results. 
Over 35,000,000 bottles of this great non- 
alcoholic medicine, with its wonderful stom- 
achie tonic action, have been sold to date. 
And no wonder. First, taken regularly, Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery promotes 
more normal stomach activity, thus helping 
to digest food better so you won't have gas, 
heartburn, sour stomach. Second, with this 
wonderful improvement in the way your 
stomach makes use of food, you can eat the 
foods you like without fear of after-distress. 

Try it.,Get Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery at your druggist, today! 
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obtain the working capital that it needed. 

By 1919, the automobile had long 
since become the prime oil-user. Re- 
searchers, led by Ralph C. Holmes, Texas 
refining chief, and Fred T. Manley, found 
a process greatly increasing the gasoline 
obtainable from a single barrel of oil. 
From 16.85% gasoline in 1914, the per- 
barrel ratio reached 44.2% by 1925. 

Later, when the need for new sources 
of oil became apparent, The Texas Com- 
pany came up with one answer: the use 
of the seismograph for detecting oil-bear- 
ing formations. It is now standard in the 
whole industry. 

It was in the depression that The 
Texas Company latched onto the product 
name that kept its 1932 volume drop 
within respectable limits. “Fire Chief” 
gasoline was so named because it was 
manufactured to meet Government stand- 
ards for emergency vehicles, including 
fire trucks. 

Most recently, under its present man- 
agement, headed by Chairman W. S. S. 
Rodgers and President Harry C. Klein, 
The Texas Company is moving heavily 
into the new field of petrochemicals, is 
exploring world-wide and has a substan- 
tial interest in Arabian oil production. 

Today, the company that a fire-eater 
started and Fire Chief put ahead, is going 
like a fire engine. Its assets: more than 


$1.5 billion. 


Flashy Nash 


A foreign touch has been added to 
Nash’s 1952 cars. To get it, Nash em- 
ployed Italian custom-body designer 
Pinin Farina, a onetime racing driver. 
Farina has styled bodies for many Euro- 
pean luxury and sports cars, including 
Rolls-Royce, Jaguar, Bentley, Alfa-Romeo 
and Fiat. Among the 1952 Nash features: 
25% larger glass area, “Road Guide” 
front fenders and lower hood for greater 
visibility and safety, a new type “Air- 
flex” front-end suspension. 






Nash by Farina. Sports-car lines for ’52 
add European flavor. 
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Yellowstone, most famous of the National Parks, is 
a land of natural magic that has stirred the imagina- 
tion since childhood days. 


Near by is the beautiful Grand Teton-Jackson Hole 
region, a primitive area famed for its sky-reaching, 
rugged mountain peaks and beautiful lakes. 


Union Pacific has made it easy for you to see both 


of these National Parks of contrasting beauty on 
one glorious vacation. 


Ask your travel or ticket agent to route you by 
Union Pacific to Yellowstone-Grand Teton. 






ROAD OF THE Lz 





3 
u : 
The rugged Teton Mountains reflected in Jackson Lake 


By Union Facikic you cam include Guana Teton 
National Park ow a YELLOWSTONE vacation 


For fre YELLOWSTONE booklet, write Union 
Pacific R. R., Room 549, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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Official Navy Photo 


Aegean Sea. Over a million square miles of water roams one of the mightiest armadas the ancient Mediterranean has ever seen. 


The Sixth Fleet is Ike’s watchdog 


at the Soviet Union’s back door 
NATO Mediterranean forces flex their muscles 


From the narrow Bosporus to 
the Strait of Gibraltar and from Europe’s 
underbelly to the African shore, the “gray 
diplomats” of the United States Sixth 
Fleet patrol the ancient Mediterranean 
Sea night and day. 

The mighty Sixth Fleet, under Vice 
Admiral Matthias B. Gardner, is the larg- 
est single component of a big armada 
that protects the southern flank of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s SHAPE command. 

Its ever-ready carriers, cruisers and 
destroyers, assigned to watch a million 
square miles of water, roam incessantly 
through the great arms and gulfs of the 
Mediterranean, among the storied Greci- 
an isles and along the fringes of the Arab 
world from Morocco to Syria. 

Its aircraft—if the need arises—are 
“capable of delivering an atomic bomb” 
and ranging over Prague, Vienna, Buda- 
pest, Bucharest, the Ploesti oil fields and 
beyond. 


Allies. But the Sixth Fleet is not 
alone in southern European naval defense. 
Linked with it under the over-all com- 
mand of U.S. Admiral Robert B. 
(““Mick”) Carney are fleets of other North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization powers. 

Together, these fleets make up one 
of the greatest striking forces ever as- 
sembled in the Inland Sea. 

Last week Admiral Carney and his 
international staff, headquartered at 
Naples, studied the results of “Grand 
Slam,” a vast training exercise staged to 
test the ability of the combined fleets 
against a common foe. 

For nine days and eight nights more 
than 200 warships from the United States, 
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France, Italy and Great Britain, some 
1,000 merchant vessels and hundreds of 
aircraft took part in a realistic imitation 
of war. Sardinia was “bombarded” by 
cruisers and destroyers and Stromboli 
was “pounded” by 200 bombers. 

One small convoy entirely escaped 
detection by aerial spotters and another 
of 40 cargo ships was attacked for six 
days and nights by planes and subma- 
rines. “Badly battered,” the latter steamed 
at last under the protecting guns of Gi- 
braltar, but an undersea prowler “snor- 
keled” even there for a final shot. 

After Grand Slam was over, Admiral 
Carney said: “Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing we have demonstrated is that 
the senior commanders of all ‘the four 
powers can successfully take charge of 


mixed task forces and handle them effec- 
tively as working units in spite of lan- 
guage barriers. We still have a long road 
to travel, but we are quite definitely on 
our way.” 

Admiral Carney, 57-year-old wartime 
chief of staff to Admiral William F. 
(“Bull”) Halsey, wears three “hats.” He 
is CINCNELM, commander-in-chief, U.S. 
Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and Medi- 
terranean, under the Chiefs of Staff and 
the chief of Naval Operations. He is 
CINCSOUTH, commander-in-chief, A\l- 
lied Forces, Southern Europe, under 
Eisenhower. As such, not only naval but 
also land and air forces are in his com- 
mand. He is also COMNAVSOUTH, com- 
mander, Allied Naval Forces, Southern 
Europe, under himself as CINCSOUTH. 

The Sixth Fleet has no base in the 
Mediterranean and is constantly on the 
go. It is fueled by tankers and provisioned 
in the main by supply ships from home. 
Although its strength may vary from 
time to time, it is never without at least 
two carriers. 

Every four months the entire Sixth 
Fleet, with the exception of Admiral 


On the bridge. Fleet boss Carney (left); Capt. J. A. Wellings, Cmdr. W. Hudgins. 
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Gardner and his staff of 160, is rotated. 
Ships and men move on to new missions | 
and other ships and men sail into the | 






































Mediterranean. One week the Sixth may 
be in Genoa, another at Monaco, Istanbul, 
Cyprus or Salerno. Already it has visited | 
more than 90 Mediterranean ports to | 
show the United States flag and the | 
power under it. 


Be PB 


At the Bosporus, guarding the 
entrance to the Black Sea, the Sixth 
has been practically at the back door 
of Russia. Its presence has been an 
inspiration to people within striking 
distance of Soviet bomber fields. 


Ee Fe 


Wherever the ships of the Sixth have 
roamed, whether to Phaleron Bay, Beirut 
or the Céte d’Azur, they have been wel- 
comed with open arms. Sailors have 

money to spend and they are surprisingly 
well behaved, because Admiral Gardner 
demands that they be. 





™ Fleet’s In. Naples, with nearly 200,- 
c. 000 normally unemployed, is especially 
n enthusiastic when the Sixth heads into the 
id bay. Store managers change their window 
yn prices, retired guides take up their old 

posts at nearby Pompeii, and the girls 
1e who follow the fleet come from as far 
F. away as land-locked Switzerland. 
le For the sailors of the Sixth there is 
S. much fun. But there is more work. The 
1i- fleet trains endlessly. Ambitious joint 
id operations are carried out almost weekly 
‘s on lonely beaches of Sardinia and Sicily, 
\1- with top command posts rotating among 
er the participating nations. 
ut Two years ago, when he was CINC- 
m- NELM, Admiral Richard L. Conolly, now 
m- president of the Naval War College, set 
rm up chart exercises in Mediterranean 
H. problems. He used miniature ships and a MMOre 
he model of the basin, then put the findings . 
he into practice with real ships and the real 
ed sea. Since then the study has gone on 
ne. unremittingly. I’ ain Or- 
>m Day by day in the waters the United 
ast States Navy has cruised since the Bar- 

bary pirates challenged a young Amer- 
<th ica, the allied fleets draw closer together Women are pretty darned handy to 
ral in co-operation and co-ordination. 

have around. Good shoppers, you 

ns. Ike and Carney. A common problem in inew. People like yeu who teok for es 
nent the defense of the free part of Europe. 


United Press quality—and don’t overlook price. 






That’s why Hanes T-shirts are 
America’s favorites. Shrink-resistant. 
Knit from fully combed Hanespun 
cotton yarns. With a neck that holds 
its shape. $1. Boys’ 79c*. 
*Slightly higher in the Far West 


UNDERWEAR 


And get more than you bargained for— 
on television! Watch for Sid Caesar and 
SHORTS - T-SHIRTS - BRIEFS Imogene Coca on NBC-TV this fall. 


ATHLETIC SHIRTS - UNION SUITS P._H. Hanes Knitting Company, Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 
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World’s greatest crime laboratory: 
It’s as near as the corner mailbox 


How FBI experts help police solve local cases 


Police of Salisbury, N. C., found a 
pair of cotton gloves near the looted safe 
of a local mill. 

A guard picked up a half-burned 
match at the scene of a suspicious fire in 
a West Coast steel plant. 

Police in Lima, Ohio, discovered a 
small chip of paint beside the unconscious 
victim of a hit-and-run accident. 

In each case the clue was a slim shred 
of evidence; it proved nothing. 


But to each law enforcement 
officer, the most modern scientific 
crime detection laboratory in the 
world was as near as his mailbox— 
free of charge. 


Every day the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation’s Laboratory in Washington 
receives several hundred such specimens, 
Their variety last week was enormous: 
a carton of earth, a few fragments of 
glass, half a bicycle, a»rusted revolver, 
a ranch hand’s dungarees. Each is be- 
lieved to be a significant clue to a crime, 
but local authorities, lacking adequate 
facilities for analyzing them, have sent 
them in to be examined by experts. 

The experts—more than 100 of them 
—cover virtually every scientific field. 
Each is a specialist who must serve a two- 
year apprenticeship with the FBI regard- 
less of his background. 

The reasons for the Laboratory’s 
rigid personnel qualifications are obvious. 
The examiner’s findings will probably 
help convict or free a suspect, may actu- 
ally mean life or death. The FBI man 
must be right the first time, because some 
evidence, such as a fleck of dust, may 


Safecracking. No crime is too small to 





win FBI’s assistance. 


necessarily be destroyed in making the 
analysis. 

Laboratory reports sent back to local 
authorities (often the same day the speci- 
men is received) draw only scientifically 
warranted conclusions. 

The experts spend much time testi- 
fying at trials. A lay jury, for example, 
must frequently be shown why a bullet 
could, or could not, have been fired from 
a specific weapon. 

No crime is too insignificant for the 
FBI lab to handle, if local authorities 
believe it worth prosecuting. A bogus $5 
check cashed in a Southern town and a 
can opener used by a Twin Falls, Idaho, 
dog poisoner received the same thorough 
examination given the shattered stock of 
a rifle used in a sensational quintuple 
murder in Lovettsville, Va. 

To aid in identification, the million- 
dollar laboratory maintains the most ex- 
tensive collection of common criminal 
evidence in the world. On file are 1,000 
different specimens of automobile paints, 
nearly 60,000 fraudulent check signa- 
tures, 1,500 firearms and thousands of 
bullets, fibers, rubber heels, laundry 
marks and tire impressions. 


Miracles. The Bureau’s scientists 
frequently perform amazing feats of 
identification in routine examinations. In 
the Serology Section, a tiny bloodstain— 
or the dried saliva from a few cigarette 
stubs—often yields a suspect’s blood type. 
Experts of the Documents Section can 
name the writer of two out of three bad 
checks within a few minutes. Spectro- 
graphy specialists often determine an 
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automobile’s make and year from a 
minute paint chip. Under the microscope, 
the examiners can easily tell if a tiny 
paper staple was punched from a specific 
machine. 

These examinations, damning as they 
are to the guilty, also help to free the 
innocent. In one small Oklahoma town, 
a bank had been burglarized of $12 in 
small change, including a Roosevelt dime 
with a hole gouged from one edge. A coin 
identified by the bank teller as the muti- 
lated dime turned up a short time later, 
was traced through fotr persons to a 
man who had been seen near the bank at 
the time of the burglary. 

Unshakingly, the suspect denied the 
charge. He had punctured the dime him- 
self in target practice against a tree, he 
said. FBI field men sawed out a foot- 
square section of the tree, sent it to the 
Laboratory. 


Fragments of silver buried in 
the bark were found to match the 
questioned dime, and the suspect 
was cleared completely. 


Occasionally a case provides a 
chuckle. Massachusetts police. recently 
confronted a man of questionable occupa- 
tion with his own notebook, filled with 
odd hieroglyphics. They were met with a 
cool reply: He was a student of classical 
languages—and let anyone try to prove 
otherwise. 

Cryptanalysts at the FBI laboratory 
pored over the strange characters for sev- 
eral days, finally came up with a sample 
translation: “$5 to place on Picador, fifth 
race, Laurel.” The “scholar” pleaded 
guilty and was fined $200 for “the regis- 
tering of bets on the speed of a beast, to 
wit, a horse.” 

In 1950 (latest year for which fig- 
ures have been released) local authori- 
ties made more than 5,000 separate in- 
vestigation requests of the FBI Labora- 
tory. In most cases they got conclusive 
answers that held up in court. The small- 
town police, averaging only one officer to 


Bank robbery. An FBI technician finds how a lock was broken. 
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833 citizens, could not have performed 
the service themselves. 

Sheriff Earl Hembrough of Morgan 
County, Ill., summed up the feeling of 
his fellow law enforcers after a murderer 
in his community had been convicted. 
The suspect, faced with purely circum- 
stantial evidence, denied the crime—then 
broke down when shown an FBI Labora- 
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Pathfinder 
Tire treads. From a print at the scene, 
make and type of tire can be determined. 


tory report based on examination of a 
single rabbit hair. 

“We wish to express our gratitude,” 
wrote Hembrough. “We feel very sure 
that without the findings of the Labora- 
tory it would have been difficult to obtain 
the confession.”—Epwarp J. LINEHAN 


Rivera’s nightmare 


Diego Rivera, the Mexican artist 
who likes Communists and controversies, 
was having mural trouble again last week. 

The Government of Mexico objected 
to a mural—Nightmare of War and 
Dream of Peace—it had commissioned 
him to do for exhibition in Paris at a 
summer showing of Mexican art. Reason: 
It depicted a kind Stalin, an evil Uncle 
Sam. 

The row kicked up a fuss in Detroit 
over Rivera’s frescoes of the city’s indus- 
try in the Institute of Arts. Former Mayor 
Eugene I. Van Antwerp demanded the 
19-year-old frescoes be removed or cov- 
ered up because they promoted Com- 
munist propaganda. The Common Coun- 
cil directed the city’s Art Commission to 
investigate. In due time it came up with 
a verdict: Let them stay. “No other artist 
in the world today could have painted 
murals of such magnitude and force.” 

Meanwhile, in Mexico, Rivera set- 
-tled his row with the government. He re- 
turned his commission ($4,600), got back 
his painting. 
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IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE | 
CORNS GO FAST! 





Enjoy quick relief and speedily re= 
move aching corns with soothing, 
cushioning, protective, world- 
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HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM JOURNAL 
will employ several additional men and 
women in their subscription sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you may qualify 
for this pleasant, profitable work. No ex- 
perience necessary. Write today, giving 
your qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, Business Offices 
230 W. Washington Sq. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 











Relieves Constipation With 
Tiny Vegetable Tablet—Now Happy! 


A sad case with a happy ending is the 
story of an Indiana woman who suffered 
with gastritis—spent thousands of 
dollars without getting relief. Then a 
druggist told her about Nature’s Remedy, 
NR Tablets. From the very start she 
got relief. re SS 

If you are nag by constipation or 
have headaches, tiredness, upset stomach 
as a result, by all means give Nature’s 
Remedy, NR Tablets a thorough trial. 


They contain 10 laxative elements all pro- 
vided by nature. That’s why they work so 
gently, yet thoroughly. And just think, the 
woman mentioned above has been using 
them for 38 years, now takes smaller dos- 
age than when she started. Get a 25c box 
of Nature’s Remedy from your druggist. If 
it doesn’t prove the best laxative you ever 
used, send the box back to us and we will 
refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 
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“I LIKE A FOOD 
I CAN CHEW!” 


Give your dog this exercise he enjoys 
and needs. Helps keep his teeth and 
gums healthy, too! Feed 
nutritious MILK- BONE ge 
DoG BISCUIT daily— get 
a package today! 

MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT con- 
tains nutrients your dog needs: 
Vitamins A, B1,B2,D, and E... 
Meat Meal... fish 
Liver Oil... Wheat 
Germ... Whole 


Wheat Flour... 
Minerals . . . Milk. 







® 
BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Peas esesreee ns eee ee ee es ee, 


Ne a ~y 


This offer good in United States only & 
ee ee 


TRAVE 


| National Biscuit Company, Dept. PF-4 FREE 
Milk-Bofle Bakery 
446 E. 10th St., New York 9, N. Y. SAMPLE 

Send me free MILK-BONE DOG BISCUIT. Also 
Booklet: ‘‘How to Care for and Feed Your Dog.” 
(Paste coupon on postcard if you wish.) 
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“Toro makes America’s most 
complete line of power mowers!” 





Write TORO, Dept. F-42;Mpls. 6, Minn. 








ASK PATHFINDER 


Here are answers to a variety of 
questions which readers have asked 
PATHFINDER. We cannot undertake to an- 
swer questions of purely personal con- 
cern, but if you have a question which 
you think many others would like to see 
answered, send it to Ask Pathfinder, 
1323 M Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


What is the approximate cost of 
operating the Office of Price Stabili- 
zation? 

A. The OPS budget for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, is an estimated 
$71,167,500. 


When the national Administra- 
tion changes from one party to an- 
other, are all postmasters replaced 
by members of the winning party? 

A. The Ramspeck-O’Mahoney Act of 
1938 placed the 21,500 first,- second- and 
third-class postmasters under Civil Serv- 
ice, thus making their status virtually 
permanent. No wholesale change of post- 
masters is likely with a change of Ad- 
ministration. The President may remove 
individual postmasters, but only for 
cause. 

When a vacancy occurs, selection of 
a postmaster is made from the three high- 
est candidates certified by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. In practice. the Post- 
master General consults the Congressman 
for the district concerned. The President 
then sends the chosen name to the Senate 
for approval. (The 19,000 fourth-class 
postmasters have been under Civil Serv- 
ice since 1912, do not require Senate ap- 
proval.) Obviously, the choice is usually 
a man from the party in power. In 1951 
the Senate confirmed 1,177 of 1,326 nomi- 
nations. 

Congressional hearings on bills to 
take the Post Office and postmaster ap- 
pointments out of politics (as recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission) were 
completed last year. 


Please quote that section of the 
Constitution that gives Congress the 
right to pass a Universal Military 
Training bill or a peacetime draft 
law. 

A. Article I, Section 8 of the Con- 
stitution, “General Powers of Congress,” 
states that “Congress shall have power to 
lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 
excises, to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States. .. .” 

I expect to get my bachelor’s de- 
gree in agriculture this summer. 
Then I would like to continue in col- 
lege until I get my master’s degree. 
Could I get military deferment to do 
this? 

A. If you can show your local draft 
board (1) that you have been accepted 
for admission to graduate school, and (2) 
that you are either among the upper half 
of the male members of your senior col- 










La 
Provincede Québec 


Write today for your free copy of this beautiful 
| illustrated booklet. It will guide you to a truly 
different vacation in the picturesque, historic 
Province de Québec, where you will enjoy 
French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable, 
modern inns and hotels. 
Write today to: Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parli- 
ament Buildings, Québec City, Canada; or 
48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





Packed with SENSATIONAL 

VALUES in WAR SURPLUS, 

FACTORY CLOSE-OUTS and 

~* GENERAL MERCHANDISE! 

1000's of items for the Mfgr, 

Mechanic, Sportsman, Pho- 

i” tographer, Hobbyist, Home 

Owner, etc. BIG SAVINGS on 

Clothing, Howsewares, Hard- 

ware, Foam Rubber, Hand & 

Power Tools, Outdoor & Camp 
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Supplies, Aircraft Parts, Metals, Plastics, Gadgets and 

a huge stock of Hydraulic Supplies— Cylinders, Pumps, 
Valves, Motors, etc 

SAVE UP TO 85% IN WAR SURPLUS! 

Send Ow QE (tor handling & masiing) 
SUPPLY 6321H San Fernando Road 
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A Lift Without a Letdown 


Before Fatigue “creeps up” on you 
take a NoDoz Awakener. Helps you 
become your normal, alert self in 
minutes. Keep a package handy in 
your car... in your desk ... at home. 
At your druggist. 


USED AND APPROVED BY 
vON THE HIGHWAY MILLIONS SINCE 1933 


YON THE JOB 
v AFTER HOURS 
AWAKENERS 





o Waterproof 
e Stainproof 
e Greaseproof 
We e Resists Burns 


“MIRACLE PLASTIC” 
3 SMART PLAIDS 
RED, BLUE or GREEN + LEOPARD ond ZEBRA olso available 


Add instant class to your car! Snap-on action holds ‘em 
tight. Color fast. No fade! No shrink! Wash with damp 
cloth. SEND NO MONEY! Order TODAY at our risk! 
Give year and make of car, 2-door, 4-door, or coupe, and 
color preference. Pay postman plus postage. Or send 
Cash, Check, or Money Order and We Pay Postage! Keep 
10 days—return for full refund of pur- 
chase price if not fully satisfied, but 
HURRY — this offer can't last! 


YOUNG PRODUCTS 
Dept. 347A, 2605 Elmhurst, Detroit 6, Mich. 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 


Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat, 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTEETH 
on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly No gum- 
my, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug 
store. 




































Tours to Europe 


7 THRILLING ITINERARIES 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, GERMANY, 

SWITZERLAND ITALY, ETC. 

ALSO HOLY LAND 

Prices from $656.00 include 
transatlantic travel, hotels, meals, 
sightseeing, guide service, etc. 

Write for free descriptive booklet 
LANSEAIR TRAVEL SERVICE 
1031 Dupont Circle Bidg. 
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Washington 6, D.C. 


lege class or have made a score of 75 or 
better in the Selective Service student 
qualification test, your local board prob- 
ably will grant you a one-year deferment. 
The decision is discretionary with the 
board, but the registrant can file an 


appeal. 


Did England or any other nation 
pay its World War I obligation to 
the United States? 

A. No World War I debtor nation 
has completed payments en its obligation. 
On Dec. 23, 1931, Congress declared a 
one-year moratorium on payment of in- 
terest and war debt installments. Since 
that time only Finland has made any pay- 
ments, the last of which was on Dec. 13, 
1951, when the Treasury received, on 
schedule, $254,000. 


What Senator and what Repre- 
sentative have the longest service in 
Congress? 

A. Kenneth McKellar (D.-Tenn.), 
President Pro Tempore of the Senate, is 
ranking member in continuous service. 
He has been a Senator since 1917. 

In the House, Representative Adolph 
J. Sabath (D.-II1.) is now in his 46th year 
(23 terms) of continuous service. He be- 
came a Congressman in 1907. * 


What is the penalty for students 
who accept GI benefits while they 
are earning more than the allowable 
maximum by working while attend- 
ing school? 

A. Maximum income a GI student- 
veteran may have from combined earn- 
ings and Government payments is $270 
(single man), $290 (man and wife) or 
$310 (man, wife and one or more chil- 
dren). For example, a single veteran 
earning $100 a month is allowed a maxi- 
mum of $170 from the Government. To 
qualify, he must be a full-time student at 
an accredited school. 

If the veteran himself notifies the 
Veterans Administration that he has been 
receiving more than the maximum al- 
lowed, he probably would be required 
only to reimburse the Government. But if 
a VA investigation finds that a veteran 
has been defrauding the Government by 
making false statements as to the amount 
of his outside income, he is subject to 
forfeiture of his rights and privileges as a 
veteran (insurance, etc.) or, in some 
cases, prosecution by the local district 
attorney. 


What is the annual allowance 
paid the Duke of Windsor by the 
British Government, and what are 
his official duties? 

A. The Duke of Windsor draws no 
allowance from the government, but it 
has been rumored that he received a 
yearly sum of £25,000 ($70,000) from the 
personal fortune of his brother, the late 
King George VI. It would be up to his 
niece, the new Queen, to decide whether 
such an allowance would continue. The 
only official duty the Duke has held was 
as Governor of the Bahamas (1940-45). 


Street or P.O. Bo 
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Just zip it up over clothes and stay completely dry. 
Grease-and-soil proof—just the ticket for rainy day 
work—and for hunting, fishing, car washing, tire 
changing, etc. These Rain-suits are semi-transpar- 
ent, have stitchless, electronically welded seams, 
and moisture-proof Flexi-Grip slide fasteners that 
can’t jam. Available in small, medium, large and 
extra large sizes. Also in junior sizes in red or yel- 
low from 4 to 12. 


$5.95 junior size $6.95 senior size 
(includes tax and postage) 


PF-1 


ZELITE CO. Box 2121, van Nuys, California 


Enclosed please find $__-_-___ for __-___. Rain 
suit(s) at $6.95. 


oe Ae eee Se eee 


(smALt, MEDIUM, LARGE OR EXTRA LARGE) 
Also__tunior Rain-suits at $5.95 Size... Color___ 















Pin-Worms 


MAY BE 


A Family Affair/ 







_- Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
a tormenting rectal itch are often 

telltale signs of Pin-Worms... 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three MS ex- 
amined. And once started, Pin-Worms 
often spread rapidly through entire families. 
To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do... and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
proved ingredient goes right to work— 

lls Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangero 
contagious condition. At the first sign 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge ... the small, 
easy-to-take tablets ected by famous 
Dr. D. ay ig & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S\P%!\for Pin: Worms 
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“1 Wanta 
Power Mower Too” 


\ oy 
‘Just be sure it's a 


Pennsylvania’ 





‘You look as if you were out for a stroll 
instead of mowing a lawn.”’ 

“That’s the way I feel. When George is 
busy I like to mow the lawn. It’s so easy 
with a Pennsylvania. You know George 
is an engineer and before deciding on a 
Pennsylvania he compared all makes. He 
said this is the finest grass cutting machine 
and the easiest to take care of. The long- 
est lasting, too.”’ 

If you like mechanical details, Penn- 
sylvania power mowers have easy Push- 
Pull finger-tip control of throttle and 
clutch . . . full-tempered, double ground 


hi-carbon blades... designed for ease | 
of maintenance... easy adjustment for | 
height of cut... Briggs & Stratton | 
motors... Triple-A ball bearings and | 
seven other important features. Your | 


dealer will be glad to tell you. 

Write for helpful free folder—‘‘How 
to Choose a Lawn Mower.’’ Address 
Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Division, 


American Chain & Cable Company, | 


Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 





Pennsylvania 
Trimmer & Edger 
applies finishing 
touches with 
minimum of stooping 
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BYPATHS 


My best friend favors Eisenhower, 
My second best likes Taft; 
Another hopes MacArthur (Doug) 
Will heed the party’s draft. 
A fourth friend is a Stassen man, 
And here the polling ends: 
There is no lack of candidates— 
I just ran out of friends. 
—Philip Lazarus 


UMT has been shelved, meaning that 
our youth won’t be prepared to face the 
enemy, but that our legislators will be 
prepared to face their constituents. 

° «€ o 

Today’s big question: Will nations 
draw together, or will one of ’em draw 
first? 

o . o 

After taking one look at the Easter 
parade, many a politician will be sorry 
he didn’t toss his wife’s hat in the ring. 

o es * 

In Lynn, Mass., a lady shopper, who 
was hampered by a husband who had 
downed* too many in a local tavern, 
marched her tipsy spouse to a parking 
meter, opened his coat, buttoned him 
firmly around the stanchion, dropped in a 
nickel—and then continued her shopping. 


Easter: The egg and dye. 
om o . 
For the next several months, any 
reference to nine old men in Washington 
will be interpreted as a slur on its ball 


club. 


On the Run 


Leave it to Ike, 
To play it foxy: 
The first candidate 
For prexy by proxy! 
—Helen Houston Boileau 


make up their minds 


MAINLINE FASHIONS INC. 
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Waters for Pathfinder 

“We'll start by putting these Eisenhower 

jackets in New Jersey stores just before 
the primary.” 


Newbold now wonders why Webster 
defines a Morris chair as an easy chair. 
. +. ” 

Kefauver of Tennessee and Russell 
of Georgia make the Democratic race a 
free-for-youall. 


Quips 


His attorney says that Willie “The 
Actor” Sutton has offers totaling $250,- 
000 for book, magazine, movie and TV 
rights to the archcriminal’s life story. 
That’s even more profitable than being an 
ex-Communist.— Washington Daily News. 

om a. - 

The other day a Congressman spoke 
for 15 minutes in what now is an un- 
known tongue. He delivered a speech on 
thrift and economy.—Cincinnati E£n- 
quirer. 

. * e 

The law says the Government’s sur- 
plus ships can be sold only to an opera- 
tor. Not a ship operator, necessarily— 
just an operator.—Buffalo Evening News. 





Reamer Keller for Pathfinder 


“First it’s cars, then it’s tanks, then it’s cars, then it’s tanks again! I wish they'd 


| hd 


PATHFINDER 





State Commander V-8 4-door sedan. Chrome wheel discs optional at extra cost—decorative and other specifications subject to change without notice, 


New 1952 Studebaker styling helps you save gas 


Trim and sleek and graceful, every 52 Studebaker has the 
right design for real gas saving. 

It’s a beauty of a car that cuts your driving costs consider- 
ably—the newest of the new in riding comfort and handling 
ease as well as advanced style. 

Stop in at your nearby Studebaker dealer’s showroom and 
try out a sprightly new Studebaker Champion in the lowest 
price field—or a brilliant-performing new 120-horsepower 


Studebaker Commander V-8. 


Painstaking father-and-son teams of craftsmen account for 


©1952 Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U. 8. A. much of the wear-resisting soundness of every new Studebaker. 









KOHLER FIXTURES 


wwoithy of your theme 























KOHLER or KOHLER 


The name Kohler is your guide to plumb- 
ing fixtures that will serve you well 
throughout the years. 

The Cosmopolitan Bench Bath of enam- 
eled iron has a slope end for comfortable 
bathing, flat bottom for safety when 
showering. The Niedecken mixer controls 
water temperature. The Gramercy lava- 
tory of vitreous china has a roomy basin, 
convenient shelf, integral soap dishes, 
mixer fitting. Surfaces of fixtures are 
glass-hard, easy to clean. 

Kohler chromium plated bath and lava- 
tory fittings complement the fixtures in 
style and quality. Consult your Kohler 
dealer. Write for booklet E-8. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873. 


—, 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES e HEATING EQUIPMENT « ELECTRIC PLANTS « AIR-COOLED ENGINES « PRECISION CONTROLS 





